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LITERATURE, SOCIETY, AND PERSONALITY 
ROBERT N. WILSON 


Perhaps the most damning indictment which can be entered against contem- 
porary social science is that it has made of man something less than he really is. 
In the quest for manageable uniformities and clear-cut variables, the sciences of 
man have reduced the human being to workable proportions; unfortunately, they 
have distorted that being in the process. Man in modern society is a rather 
sophisticated creature, and this is more especially true of those men whose 
thoughts and actions have the highest potency, those who lead in government, 
the professions, and the arts. While it is perfectly true that the factoring out 
of common elements is essential to the development of any science which must 
consider diverse phenomena, the operation of factoring tends to promote a neglect 
of extremely important properties, properties of bewildering complexity which 
are scarcely amenable to easy classification. An example of such properties is 
artistic creation and aesthetic experience, a realm of activity characteristic of 
man, and as vital to an understanding of him as the activities involved in toilet- 
training or rites de passage. As the authors of ‘Toward A Common Language 
...! have said, in their discussion of the need for abstractions in the social 
sciences: ‘“The term ‘chair’ is used to designate a particular set of relationships; 
it is not the size, color, value, or material that ‘makes’ a chair, but rather certain 
properties which all chairs have in common.” But it 7s precisely the “size, color, 
value, or material” that “makes” a human being. Abstraction is necessary. 
Simplification is necessary. The point is simply that these processes have been 
emphasized so drastically that an incomplete portrait of man emerges. Not only 
is it true, as many observers have noted, that the students of man have neglected 
those deeper human qualities, the spiritual realms of values, creation, tragedy; 
but they have also disfigured even the relatively simple and superficial human 
of their designing. Social science has long borne a pronounced animus against 
the aesthetic and graceful. It has been thought that brusque manner and awk- 
ward expression were the outward signs of scientific respectability, and that the 
morning coat of the humanities must be renounced for the academic shirtsleeves — 
of the laboratory physicist. This animus, in turn, generated a more or less pro- 
fessional disrespect for ‘“‘culture” as that word is popularly employed. Not that 
the scientists themselves were immune to the arts; they merely dissociated such 
things from the empirical study of the springs of human behavior. The arts were 
superficial, tenuously clinging to the rim of ultracivilized society. Food-procuring, 


1 “Toward a Common Language for the Area of Social Science” by J. T. Dunlop, M. P. 
Gilmore, C. Kluckhohn, T. Parsons, and O. H. Taylor; Unpublished mimeographed docu- 
ment; Harvard University. 
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child training, and family organization were somehow more “basic” phenomena 
for study than English poetry or Athenian sculpture. Art production and appre- 
ciation are not proposed as areas of exploration which will change radically our 
present conceptions of culture, society, or personality. They may, however, con- 
tribute to deeper understanding and later fill out the contemporary portrait of 
man in his diverse milieus. 

“*... in the order of thought, in art, the glory, the eternal honour, is that 

charlatanism shall find no entrance; herein lies the inviolableness of that 

noble portion of man’s being.” 

Sainte-Beuve 


Art As An Expository Technique and A Source of Material 


In its broadest sense, art may be viewed as a legitimate technique of study for 
social relations. Failure to recognize that man and his activities have been most 
faithfully delineated over the centuries by painters, sculptors, and writers is 
equivalent to renunciation of any real effort to understand the human species. 
Art is, almost by definition, concerned with the characteristically human uni- 
verse; it is an effort to communicate images, sensations, or ideas from one man 
to other men, and as such cannot avoid being of the essence of human inter- 
course. All good art is valid as a source of information and suggestion for the 
student of mankind. That most pronounced characteristic of homo sapiens, the 
ability to conceive of himself and his world as separable objects of thought, 
means that self-searching is the very basis of artistic expression. It is a truism 
that the great bulk of first novels are autobiographical, and so are the succeed- 
ing ones, in lesser degree. Whence else the insight so vital to creativity? Intro- 
spection, then, is the clue to the first indisputable value of art as a technique of 
the social studies. We avow that the individual’s own world view is a dominant 
conditioning element in human behavior (e.g., the actor as point of reference; 
the actor’s “definition of the situation”). Patently, the richest mine of material 
in existence here is that amassed by generations of artists, for nowhere else has 
self-analysis with its resulting insight into behavior been so extensively practiced. 

The area in which art, particularly literature, is most easily demonstrable as an 
investigatory technique per se is of course that of personality study. The more 
fully aware among professional psychologists are quite prepared to admit that 
literary representations of character have a measure of coherence and a fullness 
of descriptive detail unapproached by the sketches of contemporary psychologi- 
cal science. It must, of course, be stressed that the artist is bound to a different 
order of criteria for validation of his work; he is dependent not on independent 
empirical verification of his hypotheses, but on a degree of aesthetic truth or 
falsity determined partially by classical standards of artistic congruity and parti- 
ally by the extent of public acceptability. The average reader must testify that 
his portrayal “rings true,” yet his work cannot be cast out by a counter-argument 
from another observer. It follows that literary character adumbrations may be 
inexact, or even completely wrong in terms of scientific knowledge. In the best 
instances, however, it is certain that a kind of truth is conveyed by the writer, 
a kind unattainable by science alone, and that this truth is an indispensable ele- 
ment in full understanding of personality. Literary technique as a tool of scientific 
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study has been supported by Murray: “Until theory has been much further devel- 
oped we would be inclined to favor the use of clear literary language, despite the 
current tendency among American psychologists to become suspicious whenever 
there appears in the writings or speech of a fellow scientist the slightest trace of 
aesthetic feeling. A psychologist who believes that he can tell the truth without 
being ‘literary’ has only to try writing a case history or biography, and then 
compare what he has done to a character sketch by any novelist of the first 
order. We academic psychologists have yet to discover how much can be learnt 
from the realists of literature. A little humility here would add to our stature.’” 

At this point the question of linguistic usage may logically arise, since the most 
obvious advantage of the artist in personality investigation is his employment of 
emotive words. With expressive language, capable of conveying feeling shades 
and mood essences, the artist communicates his ideas with a richness and exacti- 
tude which the scientist can scarcely match. It is a fundamental of science that 
words shall be unweighted with value or emotion, and shall stand for specific 
unmistakable things or concepts. This “unloading” of the powerful cannon of 
colored prose, while promoting specificity and a sort of sterile clarity, is destruc- 
tive, in the social sciences, of distinctively human modes of communication. We 
must sterilize language in the physical and biological sciences; an atom is not 
“humiliated” or “delicate” or “lovely.”” The impression persists, however, that 
the language of literature is itself a human artifact, a real portion of culture and 
thus of individual experience, and that to divorce feeling tone from social science 
is to distort man as he is. The problem is a hazardous one, but we may legiti- 
mately ask whether it is fair to strip man of the only vehicle he possesses for con- 
veying to others the shadings of his thoughts and feelings, bar all colored language 
from the study of the one phenomenon—man—to whom such language is an 
integral part of thought process and social life. It might be suggested that both 
the strictly “operational” and the emotionally-weighted vocabularies may prove 
useful to the social scientist in diverse contexts. 

Another instance of professional recognition of the worth of art in social science 
may be cited in the extremely perceptive paper of Allport.’ After noting the 
impact of natural, biological, and social science on personality study, he makes 
the point that humanism is perhaps the most powerful of the other-disciplinary 
currents in its effect on psychology. Historically, personality has been the concern 
of artists. “Throughout the ages, of course, this phenomenon of personal indi- 
viduality has been depicted and explored by the humanities. The more aesthetic 
philosophers and the more philosophical artists have always made it their special 
province of interest.’ Allport deplores the dismissal of literature by scientists: 
“Being youthful, it would be becoming for psychology to learn a few basic truths 
from literature.”® He sees, too, certain specifie ways in which literary character 
portrayal betters that of psychology, especially with reference to man’s “time 
binding” capacities. “In literature, personality is never regarded, as it sometimes 


2 Murray, H. A., Explorations in Personality (New York: 1938). 

3 Allport, G. W., ‘Personality: A Problem for Science or a Problem for Art?” Revista 
de Psthologie, 1938, 1, 1-15. 

4 Ibid., p. 4. 

® Ibid., p. 5. 
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is in psychology, as a sequence of unrelated actions. Personality is not like a 
water-skate, darting hither and yon on the surface of a pond, with its several 
fugitive excursions having no relation to one another. Good literature never 
makes the mistake of confusing the personality of man with that of a water- 
skate. Psychology often does.’’* Literature follows man through situations and 
binds his personality together. Psychology can learn from literature with particu- 
lar regard to the study of traits, self-consistency, and time-following (as in bi- 
ography). This is not to deny that artists may make personality too coherent, 
as so often occurs, for instance, in Dickens’ work. Allport’s interesting conclusion 
supports the thesis that art may be fruitful in the social sciences: “‘Personality 
is not a problem for science, nor a problem for art exclusively, but for both 
together. Each approach has its merits, but both are needed for even an ap- 
proximately complete study of the infinite richness of personality.’” 

We may note further that personality study is by no means the only field in 
which art as a technique is applicable. Dostoevski does more than present a 
brilliant analysis of Raskolnikov’s mental tortures; he also details a segment of 
Russian society in a manner that adds much to the comprehension of sociological 
aspects of nineteenth century Russia. Similarly, Thomas Mann’s Magic Moun- 
tain portrays “social relations” in a particular type of isolated societal frame, 
Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina treats a whole area of Russian life as well as the 
problem of civilized adultery, and certain portions of Steinbeck’s Grapes of 
Wrath deal with the necessary concomitants of a functioning, if minute and 
transitory, social system. Where has the inevitable stratification of contemporary 
(or futuristic) industrial society been more strikingly represented than in Hux- 
ley’s Brave New World or Orwell’s Animal Farm? And finally, most obviously, 
culture in its every detail has found indispensable exploration and description in 
the world of novelists and poets, painters and sculptors. 

A slightly different aspect of the problem under consideration has been well 
outlined by Redfield. He stresses the value of works of social science which are, 
by modern standards, “unscientific.” By “art of social science” he means those 
seminal volumes which are not precisely literature and not precisely what con- 
temporary empiricists would call science, such as Tocqueville on early American 
democracy, Veblen on the leisure class, or Sumner’s Folkways. As Redfield in- 
sists, these writings combine empirical investigation with an informed, urbane 
species of insight; they are the products of brilliantly perceptive minds and 
mature reflection. They are not only sources of inspiration for the more plodding 
social scientists who lack literary flair or dramatic insight, but are fountains of 
rich hypothesizing. They embody, it might be said, the best results of a blending 
of art and science. They must be balanced by field monographs on the one hand, 
and wide acquaintance with pure literature on the other, but they seem to form 
an indispensable “‘third force” in the study of society, culture, and personality. 

There exists another category of “art as an explanatory principle.’ In addi- 
tion to art as an actual technique of study, we may obviously employ it as an 

6 Tbid., p. 5. 


7 Ibid., p 15. 
8 Redfield, R., ‘‘The Art of Social Science,’? American Journal of Sociology, Nov. 1948. 
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amazingly fruitful mine of illustrative material. On all sides we hear the sermons 
of the apostles of academic integration; from core curricula to inter-departmental 
survey courses, university administrators are engaged in the task of drawing 
together the disciplines to which students are exposed. Where, it might be asked, 
is there a more pressing need of such integration than in the two broad fields 
dealing with man and his works: the humanities and the social sciences? Now 
the humanities, or “art,’’ broadly considered, are the repositories of what man 
has thought and created. We are undertaking here to suggest that the arts are a 
part of the world of man which has been little considered in the study of man as 
a social being. The humanities certainly are crammed with material which could 
be nicely employed to illustrate concepts which are part of social science. Here 
is a reservoir hardly tapped, and one obviously capable of being used in a way 
that will knit art and social science more closely together. Art as illustration of 
scientific principles overlaps at many points with our first category of art as 
itself a scientific technique. Most of the great novels can be used to emphasize 
certain points in theory of social structure. The works of Dickens, for example, 
are full of beautiful instances of the difficulties inherent in processes of institu- 
tional change (e.g., the law, in Bleak House). In the field of personality, again, 
the more perceptive artists have outlined most of the important concepts and 
growth patterns.’ It is necessary to mention only the portrayal of father-domi- 
nance and the socialization process in Butler’s The Way of All Flesh, or Mann’s 
exquisite probing of the mind of an adult male deviant (homosexual) in Death 
in Venice. 

Literature is, most broadly considered, an element of culture, extant and vital. 
It may be viewed as one of the more significant of the projective techniques 
outlined by Kardiner.”° As a cultural artifact, art appears in virtually all known 
societies, but literature in the sense here construed is largely a concomitant of 
fairly sophisticated societies, in which the two prerequisites of highly conscious 
artistic endeavor have been met, i.e., suitable channels and techniques of written 
communication, and an economic level sufficiently far removed from bare sub- 
sistence to provide at least some members of society with a reasonable amount 
of leisure time. Like most elements of culture, literature partakes of the curiously 
circular character which is at the base of cultural stability. That is, it is at once 
a product of human beings and an influence upon them. Just as in the socializa- 
tion process the modes of behavior propagated by parents are learned by children 
and in turn propagated, so in artistic activity the creative outpouring is dis- 
seminated and incorporated, to some extent, in the lives and thoughts of those 
on the passive end of the chain. This may be further illustrated by a consideration 
of the precise meaning of the words, “artistic” and “aesthetic,” in which the 
former refers to the creative act and the latter to the phenomenon of appre- 
ciation of the creation by others. Although the two sides of the coin are in fact 
inseparable in the real world, it is possible to distinguish them for analytical 
purposes, in the same manner that other elements of culture may be considered 
as both resultants and determinants, e.g., religion as in part the formal creation 


® An appreciation of this source of study material is to be found in Shrode, Van Gundy, 
Husband, Psychology through Literature (New York, 1948). 
10 Kardiner, A., Psychological Frontiers of Society. 
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of prophets and other agents of charisma and also as influence on succeeding 
generations. 


Art as a Resultant or Manifestation of Society and Personality 


Literature is, we have observed, a portion of the total body of culture. It 
has been little considered by anthropologists, who have been content on the 
whole to analyze those simpler and more immediately pressing elements which 
contribute more directly to survival value and/or social cohesion. Perhaps the 
most notable exception is the study of Kroeber." In tracing literature as a 
cultural phenomenon, he is concerned to illustrate, with great breadth and sweep, 
the fluctuations of literary achievement. He traces the peaks and valleys of 
artistic creativity, noting when and where the florescences, or periods of most 
intense and productive creation, have occurred. “Culture florescences, viewed as 
such, reveal themselves as tending strongly to come in pattern waves. Hence 
the inference is justified that it is something in the wave-like character of culture 
growths which is at the bottom of the otherwise unexplainable clusterings of 
genius.” On a broad canvas, Kroeber surveys the history of literature and 
concludes that it exhibits constellations such as those found in the other highly- 
cultivated cultural elements, such as philosophy, music, and science. The cur- 
rent paucity of great literature is compared with the lack of contemporary vitality 
in the other arts (so far as productions of genius are concerned), and this general 
phenomenon is viewed as one possible index of a decline of Occidental civilization. 
Kroeber relates the arts, through examination of their florescences, to the total 
civilizational tonality, the vigor of the fabric of which the arts form a significant 
portion. Although his work is of tremendous scope, its very magnitude prohibits 
any full consideration of the content of literature as a cultural manifestation. 
He does note that literature is, by virtue of its less technical forms and materials, 
and of its being tied to the medium of specific language patterns (as distinct from 
painting or music), more characteristically representative of nationalistic feelings 
than are the other arts. It is not dissociable, in the last analysis, from the particu- 
lar culture of which it is one expression. This means, of course, that literature 
ls probably, to a greater extent than any other part of culture, a mirror of the 
iife in which it arose. It is, then, a peculiarly valuable key not only to culture 
as such, but to the societies and individuals who determine, and are moulded by, 
that culture. 

In a variety of instances, literature makes explicit elements of the culture 
which are vital to understanding. It is a dual phenomenon, in that it not only 
portrays culture as part of its artistic purpose, but is itself part of culture. These 
two aspects are often in practice indistinguishable. Piers Plowman tells us much 
about a certain phase of European culture, not only because it portrays a way 
of life, but because it was in fact a product of that way of life. Although the arts 
can provide the student of social relations with an invaluable description of 
certain peripheral cultural modes—dress, manners, speech forms, etc.—they are 
perhaps most vital in their representation of the general feeling tone of a culture, 
those value postulates which underpin the cultural tapestry. Literature is a 


1 Kroeber, Configurations of Culture Growth (Berkeley & Los Angeles, 1944), pp. 453-623. 
12 Tbid., p. 15. 
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source, and an important one, of data which can assist in the formulation of the 
ethos of a culture.* It has been noted by scientists that one pressing need is for 
an extensive study of the American ethos, both for understanding our society and 
for comprehending the roles of social scientists in modern American life. It 
would be foolhardy to neglect, in any such study, American literature. Emerson, 
Thoreau, Henry James and Henry Adams, regional artists, the disillusioned 
novelists of the post-World War I period, the expatriates of the 20’s—all of 
these, certainly, would be essential to an understanding of the ethos. More specif- 
ically, it might be mentioned that the contemporary cult of violence in detective 
fiction has been viewed as in part a product of the widespread distrust of emotion 
in actual life. The delineation of the Japanese ethos in Benedict’s Chrysanthemum 
and the Sword may be enriched by a study of Lady Murasaki’s novel of tenth 
century Japan, The Tale of Genji. Illustrations could be multiplied, but it may be 
readily seen that if the ethos of a culture be taken as an integral part of the 
study of culture, society, and personality, literature has a great deal to offer 
in the endeavor. 

On the level of social structure, artistic creations may best be considered as 
depictions of the subjective phase of institutionalization, stratification, ecology, 
etc. The novelist may give a morphological description, but it is probable’ that 
history does the job better. However, there are subtle concomitants of structure 
which are often missed by the purely factual outline; it is these with which soci- 
ology must often deal. (For example, as Parsons has noted, the existence of a 
social class is partially dependent on the recognition of cleavage or difference 
by the individuals composing that class.) Fielding’s description of eighteenth 
century English gentry is more than amusement; no squire ever acted like 
Squire Western, but it might be maintained that we acquire from Tom Jones a 
flavor which aids the comprehension of English society of that period. If it be 
objected that such data is part of English history rather than social science of 
today, the counter would be that contemporary English society is in some sense 
dependent on the fact that country courtyards knew the tilt of a stirrup cup. 
To derive an example from current living habits of that island, the nature poetry 
of a Shelley or Wordsworth is very certainly relevant to the “rurban” complexion 
of modern Britain. One of the primary concerns of sociology is with what have 
been termed “functional requisites” or imperatives of a social system. Nowhere 
have these imperatives been more spiritedly treated (or, sometimes, more in- 
exactly) than in the vast utopian literature. From More’s Utopia to Bellamy’s 
Looking Backward, the idealistic progenitors of new social orders have tried to 
construct more or less “‘perfect”’ systems. Some notion of what might be logically 
desirable can be gained from them, and those desires might be considered by the 
social theorist as well as the sociologically defensible structuring known to social 
scientists. Social amelioration is not the first concern of the scientist; his primary 
allegiance must be to his subject matter per se. But a knowledge of where societal 
strains are most acute is necessary in his thinking. This is the point at which 
those pieces of literature popularly termed “sociological” come into play. For 
the literature of social protest is more than the imaginings of malcontents, and 


18 See ‘Toward a Common Language , . .’’ op. cit., p. 17. 
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may be a true index of tensions not readily observed by the professional soci- 
ologist. Moreover, such literature often presages change and points to mass 
movement, at times, before shifts are discernible to the analyst of society. From 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin and the plays of Gorki to the Farrells and Steinbecks, the 
reformer qua artist has not only given a representation of strain, and been him- 
self a symbol, but has helped speed a radical change in administrative or legal 
policy and hence in society. The Bazarov of Fathers and Sons anticipated, per- 
haps, a portion of that spirit in Russia of the nineteenth century which was to 
culminate in the Soviet experiment. 

Art as a resultant of personality structure may be most generally considered 
as a manifestation of what Kardiner terms Basic Personality Structure. Some 
concept like B.P.S. is recognized as important to an understanding of individuals 
in their socio-cultural environment. Certain common personality components 
have been given their most striking expression in the literary creations of the 
societies featuring specific personality constellations. The youth of Russian 
novels, at least the more perceptive among them, were rarely happy people; it 
may be advanced that national conditions were such as to promote, as one ele- 
ment of personality, especially among youthful intellectuals, a feeling of frustra- 
tion and aimlessness. Again, any perusal of the atrocious poetry of Michael 
Wigglesworth or the frenzied religious writings of Cotton Mather could not fail 
to impress one with the fact that the overpowering sense of sin propagandized 
by the Puritan theocracy was of the warp and woof of the personalities of early 
New Englanders. The Victorians, in their enthusiasm, optimism, and extremely 
“moral” views of conduct, are well depicted in their novels. Dickens, Trollope, 
Thackeray, diverse as they may be, do exhibit fictionally many of the principal 
elements of personality structure in their society. 

Finally, and most obviously, the personalities of artists themselves are ame- 
nable to investigation through their own productions. Although this is a fascinat- 
ing field for the critic-psychologist, its scientific value is limited in the sense that 
authors are rarely in any degree ‘‘typical.”’ In order to gain acceptance for their 
work, they must imaginatively recreate persons whose ways of thinking and 
acting are close enough to the reality of their age and society to be widely 
recognizable. But in themselves they are likely to be deviants, since art produc- 
tion is a highly artificial activity, implying for its successful practice a measure 
of “distance” between the artist and the common values of his society. Two 
recent examples of this type of research may be noted. An attempt has been 
made to comb the novels of the Brontes in an inquiry into certain of their per- 
sonal characteristics, employing such devices as weighting character significance 
by counting their total page references." Another writer has contrasted the 
novels of Julian Green, with their gloomy and frustrating cadences, with the 
ostensibly happy adjustment of the artist’s own life. The investigator justifies 
his program: “This study suggests in general that literary works like other mani- 
festations of human behavior fall into definite patterns consistent with the es- 
sential nature of the author; that underlying such truisms as ‘fiction reflects the 


4 McCurdy, H. G., ‘‘A Study of the Novels of Charlotte and Emily Bronté as an Expres- 
sion of their Personalities,”’ Journal of Personality, Dec. 1947. 
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personality of the writer’ are systems of interrelated and complex meanings 
largely untouched by aesthetic principles and literary classifications; that auto- 
biographies and memoirs, though often misleading in statement and interpreta- 
tion, can yield to significant psychological and sociological investigation. . . .’’ 

Culture is manifested by the societies which bear it and by the personalities 
which are immersed in it. Literature, as a component of culture, is one way in 
which social structure and personality composition are put forth in all their 
complexity and richness, and is not to be disregarded as an opportunity for 
obtaining insight and data which are irreplaceable and not to be had in any 
other way. 


Art as a Determinant of Society and Personality 


The germ of this phase of the character of literature, this often-overlooked 
function of arts, is contained in Oscar Wilde’s paradox that ‘‘Nature imitates 
Art more than Art imitates nature.” Like most brilliant flashes of insight cast 
in this special, striking mold of expression, Wilde’s comment grossly overstates 
the case. But nature, at least human nature, does in some instances owe certain 
factors in its development to the influence of literary creations. This is true not 
only in the sense of the patent shaping of artists by the works of their predeces- 
sors, but in a larger framework where many of the more powerful figures in any 
society are in part formed through the effect of literature. It may be objected, 
certainly, that a very minute fraction of the total societal population is influ- 
enced by art, that the “average” man owes little of his personality or ideological 
belief to the forces of novelists, poets, dramatists, or historians. In other words, 
art, since it does not reach the masses directly, is alien, peripheral, and of little 
weight in their lives. From this standpoint, a notion of literature as causally 
important would be relegated to the fold of idealistic, over-rational, social theoriz- 
ing, the attribution to intellectual elements of more than their due. However, 
it is relevant to point out that individuals themselves have varying potencies in 
their impact on the affairs of men, and that the relatively small corps of leaders 
in government, the professions, industry and the arts 7s exposed, through formal 
education and the special conditioning of the societal segments in which their 
roles are fulfilled, to the consequences of wide reading. Further, the often noted 
phenomenon of “‘percolation’’ indicates that ideas, manners, whole ways of life, 
may become the property of successive social layers, although a time lag is of 
course observable. The trip from “higher,”’ more educated levels to those below 
in which art forms have slight direct force, results in a warping of the original 
material. (The Cockney never is sure of the precise manner in which a dandy 
manipulates a tea cup and therein lies the humorous exaggeration of his imita- 
tion of the former.) Enough is transmitted, however, to insure that some effect 
gets through to nearly every stratum. 

Granted that literature is an element of culture, it may itself be significant 
in shifts of cultural emphasis. Whether all art must be viewed as only a reflection 
of pre-established changes in cultural norms is not especially of concern here. 


16 Albrecht, M. C., ‘“‘Psychological Motives in the Fiction of Julian Green,” Journal of 
Personality, March 1948, p. 303. 
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The accepted role of the artist as innovator would decidedly lend weight to an 
opposing view. What is vital is that art, incorporated in the culture, may rein- 
force and further any elements contained in cultural norms, being particularly 
noticeable in the case of the ethos. It lends itself well to the propagation and 
dissemination of common values. The steady church-goer, for instance, finds 
support for endless Sunday mornings on a hard pew if he is assured by the novel- 
ist that such is indeed the behavioral pattern of the elect. An elderly spinster ~ 
may find that her honor was in fact worth saving if some Victorian heroine wins 
the world by retaining wholesome virginity. 

One of the essential elements in any comprehensive outline of social action, 
it has been maintained, is the common value system. The existence of some such 
set of basic value orientations as a contributing and indispensable factor in action 
is incontestable. It is here that literature is most obvious in its importance for 
sociology, for the common values are reinforced, and sometimes revised, through 
the medium of art. If the ethos be, roughly, the common value system writ 
large, then art is obviously a possible link between the two. The ideas contained 
in literature are, at differing levels of analysis, observable as manifestations of 
the ethos and as common value elements. Literature makes the categories ana- 
lyzed at these levels explicit. Ethos and common value system are both high- 
level abstractions from observable modes of thought and conduct, the uni- 
formities of a variety of individual value constellations. Whether the artist is 
strictly representative, or whether he is a deviant of one shade or another, his 
productions spell out, to some extent, the more abstract value entities hypoth- 
esized by anthropology and sociology. It may be stressed that deviation is the 
corollary of integration, with the proviso that that deviation be of a less than 
absolute nature. The degree of deviation can in some instances be inferred in 
part from literary creations. Thus, romanticism, holding forth the ideal of the 
dissociated artist, a being apart from the rules or norms of his society, may be 
viewed as indicative of the deviant tendencies inherent in modern society. In 
Caillois’s expression, the contemporary artist “. . . se considéra comme un corps 
étranger, hostile et méme inassimilable au milieu social.’* Caillois contrasts 
this credo with the fairly general conformity to the prevailing value system so 
noticeable in, say, the Middle Ages. Now, not only may the artist’s own credo, 
and the manner in which it is expressed in creation, be taken as an index of 
deviation, but understanding of the values from which the deviation attempts 
to diverge is gained by inferences from the forms of artistic disenchantment. 

The abstractions, in the guise of uniformities, of which we have been speaking, 
are, it is maintained, derivable from individual behavior. It has been advanced 
that literature is valuable in its role as manifestation of personality. As shaper 
or determinant of personality, art may follow channels similar to those outlined, 
i.e., influence on the more powerful societal members and eventually a broader 
dissemination in a non-literary type of ‘‘percolation.”’ But what are the possible 
mechanisms by which such influence on the leaders is in fact achieved? It would 
seem that this phase of the analysis is crucial to the contention that literature 


16 Caillois, R., ‘‘Art et Orthodoxie dans la Société,’’ Cahiers Internationauz de Sociologie, 
Volume II, Cahier Double, Sommaire, 1947, p. 123-132. 
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may play more than the passive part of reflection, through the efforts of the 
artist, of ethos, common values, cultural modes (both ideal and behavioral), 
elements of social structure, and individual psychology. Literature as active 
agent would, most broadly considered, be amenable, through a consideration of 
its dissemination, to analysis of the type carried out on ‘“‘mass communication” 
by social psychologists. We are here concerned, however, with more sophisticated 
art forms than those propagated in popular magazines, although it must be 
admitted that the advent of the book clubs is indicative of a wider circulation 
and influence of at least some genuine art products. 

Many scientists have proposed the notion that the total ordering of individual 
personality in terms of the ultimate ends to which the individual owes allegiance 
has been too little considered in the study of human behavior. The action of a 
mature person in any specific context may be misunderstood if his basic orienta- 
tion toward life is neglected, if cognizance is taken only of certain situational 
determinants and deep-seated emotional determinants of a Freudian cast. The 
desire for achievement of life-goals, and the following of a fairly sophisticated 
plan for their attainment, must enter into any full analysis of individual actions. 
A recent seminar paper” has well outlined a number of the less definite but sig- 
nificant personality determinants; of especial interest here is the noting of “ego 
ideal patterns of the community” and “ego ideal” as powerful wellsprings of 
individual action. Not only do these categories lend themselves to integration 
with literature as determinant, but others, such as “legal and moral codes of the 
community,” fit neatly as conditioning forces into the pattern of the effect of 
literature on personality. 

It is suggested that a most valuable and illuminating concept in this con- 
nection—an estimation of the possible influence of literary forms on human 
behavior—is the idea of functional autonomy of motives.'* This “transformation 
of motives” into systems commensurate with adult life, historically related to, 
but autonomous of, instinctual drives, is described by Allport: “Somehow in the 
process of maturing the manifold potentialities and dispositions of childhood 
coalesce into sharper, more distinctive, motivational systems. Pari passu with 
their emergence these systems take upon themselves effective driving power, 
operating in mature, autonomous motives quite different in aim and in character 
from the motivational system of juvenile years, and very different indeed from 
the crude organic tensions of infancy.” He says that “‘At last we can account 
adequately for socialized and civilized behavior.” 

Literature may be, of course, a general influence on civilized behavior. Ideas 
expressed in artistic fashion have a potency for affecting the entire life outlook 
and ideological orientation of the thinking being. Although the exceptional in- 
dividuals whose eminence has led to autobiographical efforts are few in number, 
much evidence is contained in such writings which indicates fundamental shifts 
in intellectual development because of the force of some book or books of a 


“Some Basie Psychological Concepts” (Final Edition), p. 14. 

18 Allport, G. W., Personality: A Psychological Interpretation (New York: 1937). 
19 Tbid., p. 190. 

20 Tbid., p. 207. 
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literary nature. “However entered, if it is entered at all, the world of ideas is a 
factor that shapes the more complex reaches of personality, and not infrequently 
it ts the most important factor of all.’! An example might be Heywood Broun’s 
statement that the reading of Bellamy’s Looking Backward, as a youth, turned 
him toward socialism; instances of this sort are legion. 

In an even more drastic fashion, literature may make its weight felt in the 
psychological realm of roles, role models, and ego ideals. Contemporary anthro- 
pology stresses the necessity for consideration of role-taking in the study of man 
in his world.” Role models are of course a part of literature; not only may the 
reader gain from artistic representations a conception of what is required in his 
relations with others, what his reactions should be to the performance of other 
persons in their roles, but he may be stimulated and/or reinforced in the choice 
and pursuit of those of his own roles which are more or less self-determined. 
An individual does not choose the role of son or daughter, but he does in some 
degree select the role of father or professor or friend. In the former instances, 
his behavior may be in fact patterned on lines derived from literary characters; 
in the latter, both desire for and choice of the role, as well as modes of its effectu- 
ation, may flow in part from models found in art. The ego-ideal, the individual’s 
subjective portrait of the sort of person he would like to be, may in extreme 
cases be derived directly from some particular character in a novel or play. 
More generally, too, the ego-ideal, in the case of educated individuals, may be, 
and often is, a composite of several admired fictional models. ““Every mature 
personality may be said to travel toward a port of destination, selected in ad- 
vance, or to several related ports in succession, the Ego-ideal always serving to 
hold the course in view.’ The ports of this journey, and the methods of trans- 
portation, are surely on many occasions the partial result of the conscious or 
unconscious playing-out of “parts,’’ first encountered in contact with artistic 
creations. (One professor of comparative literature has even maintained, in a 
semi-serious vein, that American university undergraduates of the ’20’s made a 
sustained mass effort to live in the manner sketched by F. Scott Fitzgerald in his 
novels about that age-group and special society.) 

The thesis of this paper has been that one art form, literature, may be viewed 
as a fruitful field for exploration in the study of man in society and culture. 
Literature exhibits multiple characteristics in relation to the area of the social 
sciences, since it may be considered as at once a part of culture and an artistic 
representation of that culture. It results from the individuals of a society, and 
thus indicates certain things about the individuals and their socio-cultural milieu. 
It acts upon the individuals of a society and thus may be viewed as a shaping 
force in personality, social structure, and culture. The suggestion has been made 
that the common value system, as reflected and determined by art, may be seen 
as a connective link between individual personality constellations and the ethos 
of a culture. 


21 [bid., p. 211 (Italics supplied). 
22 Bateson, G., Naven (1936). 
23 Allport, Personality: A Psychological Interpretation, p. 219. 
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“Anna Sergeyevna was silent for a little. 

‘And so you haven’t the least artistic feeling?’ she observed, putting her elbow 
on the table, and by that very action bringing her face nearer to Bazarov. ‘How 
can you get on without it?’ 

‘Why, what should I need it for, may I ask?’ 

‘Well, at least to enable, you to study and understand men. 


999 


Turgenev, Fathers and Sons 





AGENDA FOR THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ART* 
RUDOLF ARNHEIM 


The scientific psychology of art is no younger than scientific psychology in 
general. At the time of the early attempts to study phenomena of perception 
experimentally, Fechner obtained quantitative data on the psychology of vis- 
ual proportions. Since then, general psychology has accumulated a large body 
of data on perception and recently has developed respectable methods for the 
investigation of the human personality, motivation, and social relations. Some 
work in the psychology of art has been done during this time. Every issue of the 
Psychological Abstracts mentions a few studies in the field. But one can hardly 
say that the psychology of art has kept pace with the accomplishments of gen- 
eral psychology. The lag is particularly evident if one is not satisfied with count- 
ing the number of contributions but asks the question, ““To what extent have 
the essential features of the work of art, the artistic process, and the personality 
of the artist been subjected to valid psychological procedures?” 

The relative smallness of the contribution is made all the more striking by 
the fact that an impressive amount of thinking, talking, and writing is devoted 
every year to the subject of art. What is more, the students of artistic practice 
and theory have become psychology-conscious, not just out of a fashion but 
because an increasing need for psychology has grown from their work. Art in- 
struction has changed to art education, that is, art is being accepted as an essen- 
tial instrument for the formation and expression of the human personality. 
Historians are accustomed by now to view the work of art as a manifestation 
of the mentality of a given culture, social group, or creative individual. And in 
psychopathology, concrete cases have shown dramatically that a disturbed person 
may grapple with his problems by means of artistic expression in painting, 
sculpture, music, literature, dramatics, or the dance. 

Why has psychology failed, thus far, to respond to this challenge more ade- 
quately by providing artistic activities with a sounder basis of facts and con- 
cepts? There seem to be mainly two reasons. In the first place, there is too little 
contact between the two areas concerned. A psychologist may feel the sting of 
curiosity when he observes the strange skills that absorb some people for un- 
known reasons. Such curiosity is a necessary but insufficient equipment. The 
psychologist cannot be expected to be an artist of merit himself, but unless he 
has learned to handle the brush or the chisel or a musical instrument to a degree 
which will keep the feeling of genuine artistic experience alive in his eyes and 
ears and hands, no true advancement of our work is likely to come from him. 
The reason is, of course, that science requires not only the mastery of stringent 


* Adapted from a paper read at the annual convention of the American Psychological 
Association (Division for Aesthetics), Chicago, September 1951. For closely related ideas 
and bibliographic references see Thomas Munro’s two articles, ‘‘Methods in the Psychology 
of Art,” (this journal, VI, 1948, 225-235) and ‘‘Aesthetics as Science: its Development in 
America,” (IX, 1951, 161-207) as well as Douglas N. Morgan, “Psychology and Art Today: 
a Summary and Critique’”’ (IX, 1950, 81-96). 
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method but just as much an intuitive flair for the essentials and a keen anticipa- 
tion of the truth to be verified. The careful application of the standard techniques 
of research will not in itself give a study in the psychology of art that indis- 
pensable flavor of authenticity which emanates from Delacroix’s journals, Cé- 
zanne’s conversations, or the writings of Van Gogh, Matisse, Henry Moore, or Paul 
Klee. In the absence of such familiarity with.the medium, one finds much effort 
spent on side-issues, bad taste in the choice of examples, and the clinging to 
conventional notions about art, which are limited or outmoded or have never 
been true. I am referring, for instance, to the use of inferior works for the demon- 
stration of artistic principles or to the idea that art is a kind of selective pho- 
tography. There is need also for some knowledge of historical data. Otherwise it 
may happen, for instance, that a psychologist draws penetrating conclusions 
from the different look of two figures in a given picture without knowing that 
only one of them was done by the master himself while the other is the work of a 
disciple or restorer. 

In the opposite camp, we find many artists filled with a not entirely unjustified 
suspicion against the undertakings of the psychologists. In the minds of these 
artists, remnants of the romantic prejudice that art excludes reason combine 
with the notion that the psychology of art is exclusively concerned with the 
uncovering of personal “complexes,” that is, with information which, in their 
opinion, is irrelevant or may even produce harmful inhibitions. Artists and art 
educators need to be convinced that there is more to the psychology of art than 
that orgy on a bare mountain which the psychoanalysts have been celebrating 
in recent years. 

Then again, artists are attracted by the findings and language of the modern 
sciences. Their pronouncements are studded frequently with terms and quota- 
tions taken from nuclear physics, mathematics, psychoanalysis, gestalt psy- 
chology. But more often than not one gets the impression that they are doing 
so mainly because they are fascinated by the same texture qualities which induce 
them to paste on their collages pieces of weather charts or technological blue- 
prints. 

Art historians and theorists have to refer constantly to principles of perception 
and motivation; but in many cases a lack of familiarity with the development of 
psychology makes them take for granted things which were considered true in 
the days of Helmholtz and have since survived in the so-called common sense 
thinking of the man in the street. 

Thus, more intimate contact between art and psychology is the first pre- 
requisite for progress. Once the wall between the two departments is pulled 
down, the student of art can expect to obtain from psychology a more solid 
foundation for the generalizations that play such an important role in all studio 
practice and particularly in the teaching of art. Similarly, the psychologist will 
find in works of art as well as in the informal observations recorded by artists a 
wealth of information, which will serve not only this special field of study but 
enhance the understanding of the human mind in general. 

As a second obstacle to progress the compulsive need for quantitative exact- 
ness should be mentioned. Discussions on the methods of general psychology have 
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suggested that while we must strive for the eventual quantification of any scien- 
tific statement we are likely to miss the vital core of our problems by limiting 
methods of procedure and formulation of results to what can be measured and 
counted. Examples from the psychology of art are readily at hand. An artistic 
performance will be described by the numerical score which it obtains in the 
judgment of a group of experts rather than by a qualitative analysis of its nature. 
The reaction to art will be determined by the number, rather than by the kind, 
of words which it provokes or by the degree of skin perspiration in the beholder. 
The metronome speed of music can be subjected to statistics comfortably, but 
it is the rhythm rather than the beat which holds the secret, and we should be 
guilty of neglect of duty if we failed to deal with rhythm because it requires 
qualitative description. The preference for quantitative investigations is also the 
reason why relatively much psychological work has been spent on the attempts 
to derive a formula of beauty from mathematical proportions—a branch of study 
which in artistic practice has never been more than a quaint hobby, a means 
of canonizing what had been achieved before in order to strangle the freedom 
and grace of what was to come afterwards. For the same reason, compositional 
structure has been treated as though it consisted of rigid geometrical patterns, 
which were to coincide with salient points of the pictorial design—an activity 
in which the intellect can rejoice as long as it pays no attention to the fact that 
the eye fails to discover any such mechanical relation between the compositions 
of the masters and the superimposed geometry. 

Some studies of this type can be considered useful as groundwork for a more 
adequate dealing with essential problems, but they are harmful when they take 
the place of the real thing. I do not see how one can hope to proceed in the field 
of art without trusting one’s own intuitive judgment. For instance, if a psy- 
chological investigation requires distinction between good and less good artists, 
there is no point in using the appearance of exactness by finding out who has 
had a one-man show or has been given more than ten lines in the encyclopedias, 
because this means nothing better than being objective about the non-objective 
decisions of art dealers, museum directors, or editors. One of the necessary qualifi- 
cations is a sense of artistic value, and if a psychologist is convinced that Rubens 
is a better painter than Van Dyck, it is his duty to take the risk of going by that 
assumption. I am reminded of a passage in one of Chesterton’s Father Brown 
stories. ‘‘ ‘There is another picture, Flambeau,’ said Brown in his more mystical 
undertone. ‘I can’t prove it; but I can do more—I can see it.’ ” 

The number of psychological studies which must and can be done in the field 
of art is overwhelming. Many of them are so simple that they can be carried out, 
at least in a preliminary way, by any clever and careful undergraduate, as long 
as his instructor does not compel him to repeat instead those workbook experi- 
ments which arouse no creative curiosity in either teacher or student. I will try 
now to enumerate at random some of these problems in various psychological 
areas. 

To start with motivation, it will be found that even some psychologists are 
still satisfied with the explanation that art is produced and consumed because 
it is “satisfying” or “pleasing’’; but the hedonistic theory explains everything 
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and nothing, so that until we ask why an activity is pleasing we have not even 
started our investigation. The only more specific theory of artistic motivation 
to be presented with consistency and vigor is the psychoanalytic one. I think 
there is little point in complaining about the picture which analysts are giving 
us of the artistic process unless we remember that the absurdity of the theory 
springs from its one-sidedness, and that the one-sidedness exists because no suffi- 
ciently substantial alternate theory has kept the dialectic process of thrust and 
counterthrust going, without which movements grow unchecked until they be- 
come their own caricatures. 

Another motivational theory which has become absurd through one-sidedness 
asserts that the work of art expresses and transmits emotions. It seems to me 
that it should be possible for psychologists to put their house in order to the 
extent that they come to distinguish the emotional component of mental activity 
from its motivational and cognitive aspects. Once it is acknowledged that, emo- 
tion is nothing but the tension which accompanies practically all psychical 
processes, the psychologist should be in a position to show that emotion cannot 
be the content of a work of art but only a secondary effect of its content and 
that art is no more emotional than any other reasonably interesting human 
occupation. 

Research is also needed to determine the social aspects of artistic motivation. 
As matters stand now, non-artists keep repeating that the artist creates in order 
to communicate something to other people, whereas many artists either ignore 
this motive or explicitly reject it. A critical summary of the data that bear on 
this point is badly needed. 

In recent years, a sound theory of human motivation based on the concept of 
equilibrium has been drawn from such varied sources as the principle of entropy 
in physics, homeostasis in physiology, and the law of simplicity in gestalt psy- 
chology. In my opinion, application of this fruitful approach to the artistic process 
would not only provide the psychology of art with the foundation it lacks but 
also offer a dramatic illustration of the motivational mechanism in general. 

Take now the problem of visual perception. No systematic attempt has been 
made to apply the principles of grouping to the visual arts and in this way to 
carry the theory of pattern structure beyond the point where Max Wertheimer 
left it almost thirty years ago. Art offers the best material for the analysis of 
more complex forms. Such investigation should also include the problems of 
recognition and identification; that is, the concrete conditions which make a 
beholder accept a pattern as an image of something else, say, a human figure. 
What is the psychology of foreshortening and overlapping? And what are the 
perceptual criteria of distortion—that essential factor of most modern art? 

Then there is depth perception. The study of painting seems ideally suited to 
get psychology over the stalemate of empiricism, because it is of no use to the 
painter to be told that the three-dimensional effect is based on past experience. 
What he needs to know is exactly what the psychologist is equipped to find out, 
namely, which particular configurations of lines, shapes, colors, etc., make for 
spatial dimensions. Nevertheless, James J. Gibson’s recent work on texture 
gradients has been the only contribution since the basic studies of Koffka and 
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Kopfermann. Also there is no reason why the theory of figure and ground should 
be still in the state in which Rubin left it in 1915. Furthermore, what are the 
psychological effects of central as against isometric perspective? And what dis- 
tinguishes the Egyptian principle of multiple aspects from the similar procedure 
of the Cubists? _ 

Take color. Has anybody examined systematically the observations about the 
behavior of colors which artists like Kandinsky have recorded informally? What 
about the mood qualities of color described in Goethe’s “Farbenlehre” and 
recently stressed by the practical experiences in mental hospitals? What about 
the relationships of color to sex and personality structure, which allegedly have 
been discovered in work with fingerpainting, children’s art, and so forth? What 
about the valuable rules of thumb developed by fashion designers, stage design- 
ers, industrial designers, and interior decorators? In what way do painters of 
different periods take care of the phenomena of contrast and constancy and of 
the depth effect of hue and brightness? It is all terra incognita. 

Has anybody studied the methods by which unified space is built through the 
succession of visual angles in the motion picture? How is the identity of visual 
units maintained or avoided in film cutting? In what way is the perception of 
movement on the screen related to the old studies by Karl Duncker and J. F. 
Brown? What about the tachistoscopic phenomena in the exposure of very brief 
film shots? 

I will conclude with a reference to the psychology of expression. In music we 
have a number of useful studies on the adjectives by which people describe the 
content of various compositions. But when it comes to the question why particu- 
lar musical forms produce a particular musical experience we are again paralyzed 
by the empiricist assertion that there is nothing to it but tradition and con- 
vention. Since James L. Mursell refuted this view in 1937, hardly any attempts 
have been made to demonstrate the structural kinship between specific expressive 
effects and specific patterns of rhythm, pitch, harmony, timbre, or volume. 
Until psychologists provide this foundation, the promising beginnings of musical 
therapy will not get beyond the intuitive hunches of practitioners. 





A PSYCHO-ANTHROPOLOGICAL APPROACH TO PROBLEMS IN 
AESTHETICS* 


HARRY G. SCHRICKEL 


In a very fundamental sense the warrantability of knowledge is a function of 
self-consciousness in knowing. Thus, conventions of learned societies are moti- 
vated in part by the desire of their members to facilitate such self-awareness in 
their common field of inquiry. The present paper is aimed at increasing self- 
consciousness in aesthetic inquiry; it is a discussion of questions bearing upon the 
general problem of developing aesthetics scientifically and systematically. More 
particularly, we hope to make suggestions regarding a type of theoretical orien- 
tation aimed at reformulation of some central problems in aesthetics. 

Fundamental to the systematic development of any science is sophisticated 
awareness of its subject matter. It is to the problem of determining the subject 
matter of aesthetics that we turn first. 

Having an experience or performing an act for its own sake is living primarily 
in the aesthetic dimension, and such constitutes the subject matter of aesthetics. 
Now this relatively simple characterization of the aesthetic can be understood 
both methodologically and ontologically. Ontologically, this definition could be 
based on a metaphysics of interrelated pattern or structure rather than of sub- 
stance or process (7, 8). The aesthetic would then be conceived as a class of 
patterns or dynamic structures of some of the events and continuants which 
constitute certain forms of existence. This metaphysical grounding methodologi- 
cally implies that the “aesthetic” must be studied in the “non-aesthetic” contexts 
which sustain it. Few would disagree with such a methodological postulate. 
Disagreement lies rather in what are to be regarded as the appropriate contexts 
of the aesthetic. Again, metaphysically, it may be contended that any context is 
relevant to any activity or experience until proven otherwise. But the develop- 
ment of fundamentally adequate knowledge does not proceed from so broad a 
base. It begins rather, with the selection of what at the time appear to be the 
most obviously relevant contexts of a methodologically defined subject matter 
or set of problems, and works outward to the limits of relevancy (33). The second 
problem then becomes one of methodologically determining what are to be 
regarded as the primary contexts of the aesthetic. 

The position taken here is that the most immediately relevant contexts of the 
aesthetic are currently referred to by the concepts of personality, culture, and 
semiosis as these are being developed respectively in the fields of psychology and 
psychiatry, cultural anthropology, and in the growing science of semiotic (12, 16, 
23, 24). In effect, we are suggesting that study of the aesthetic should begin in 
and eventually return to a context consisting of a particular personality in its 
own culture and involving—among other things—a specific pattern of sign 
processes. 


* This paper was read at the annual meeting of the American Society for Aesthetics, 
November 9, 1951. 
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The suggestion that personality be taken as basic to aesthetic inquiry is not 
new. Munro (26) has recently reviewed some European ideas on the subject and 
has noted the relative disregard of the concept in American investigations. In 
this country there has been for some time a tendency among psychologists to 
legislate and to obey a dominantly behavioristic and often narrowly positivistic 
methodology (22). Concepts—such as personality—treferring to relatively com- 
plex dynamics in human behavior and experience have been shunned, most 
psychologists preferring to pursue their specialties and to embellish more limited 
concepts. In fact, it is the psychiatrists and cultural anthropologists who have 
felt with greater urgency the need for an adequate concept of personality and 
have to the present contributed more to its definition than have the psycholo- 
gists (31). On the other hand, there has been in recent years a growing minority 
of psychologists who have been working toward a psychology which takes per- 
sonality as one of its basic concepts (10, 13, 27). Mention might be made of 
some current research which views perceptual processes as functions of the whole 
person (2, 4). Research on cognitive and learning processes as integrally in- 
volved in personality dynamics is also developing (6, 25). A recent symposium 
(29) on the affective and emotive processes also reflects some of this new develop- 
ment. Although the concept of personality is still in the making, what has been 
achieved so far merits some consideration at this point. 

At least three current notions regarding personality should be of interest to 
the aesthetician. First, there is the idea of the individual as a unique whole with 
the special, situational circumstances of his development. It is this idea which we 
usually have in mind when thinking of personality. Second, there is the idea of 
the “basic personality type” or modal personality of a particular culture. This 
concept, originally developed by Kardiner (19) and his associates, is not statisti- 
cal in meaning but refers to the “projective system” or particular integration of 
values typically held by the members of a culture and which marks off that 
culture from others. Third, there is the idea of “status personality,” developed 
by Linton (17, 18), which refers to “the collection of rights and duties” which 
an individual occupies in a culture; it is “a position in a particular pattern,” 
which when put into effect is the ‘role’ of the individual. G. H. Mead (21) 
earlier developed in broader terms this process of role-taking in personality 
dynamics and Coutu (5) has more recently taken Mead’s ideas to develop a 
theoretical basis for sociological research. Other developments might be cited but 
these are enough to indicate that data and interpretations are at hand for the 
aesthetician to develop a working concept of personality for use in his own 
investigations. 

The basic importance of conceiving the aesthetic as a dimension of personality 
dynamics might very well be agreed upon by many. This, however, is but the 
beginning. To follow through it becomes necessary to take up literally and in 
detail what it means, e.g., to assert that the individual’s aesthetic development 
is included in his case history. To know about aesthetic sensitivity and its 
development we need to study these in particular personalities in their cultures. 
Thus current demands for empiricism in aesthetics (1) might well be met in one 
way by the careful examination of specific case histories scientifically developed. 
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In such contexts we could broaden the empirical foundations of our understand- 
ing of the aesthetic. It must be admitted, however, that little of obvious aesthetic 
significance is apt to be present in such case histories as are drawn up in most 
psychological and psychiatric clinics. To wait for the investigators who develop 
these case histories to become sensitive to aesthetic processes in the personalities 
they study may be a solution, but probably not one rapidly forthcoming. Tech- 
niques of interpreting case histories for their aesthetic import must be developed 
in large part by aestheticians themselves. Some aestheticians have not been 
hesitant in the past to make such interpretations from literary biography and 
even less reliable sources. Why not apply imagination and industry to more 
reliable data? Again, if the context of the aesthetic is personality, then the aes- 
thetic patterning of behavior and experience may be expected to take a greater 
variety of forms than have been described, for in a very important sense the 
structures of personality dynamics are practically limitless. By dealing with the 
aesthetic as it occurs in particular individuals in their particular cultures, we 
should be able empirically to broaden our conception of the aesthetic. Further, 
we have in the notions of status, role, and of modal personality a suggestive 
framework within which to investigate the popularity of individual artists or 
styles, the emergence of schools of art, the aesthetic development of a particular 
society. In this connection, one of my anthropologist colleagues is presently con- 
cerned with the problem of reconstructing modal personalities of extinct cultures 
from extant artifacts. Development of techniques in this area could be facilitated 
by interested art historians and aestheticians who should be better able to inter- 
pret the functioning of art objects in the dynamics of such past modal personali- 
ties. Again, as we learn more about how subculture, class, family, sex and age 
roles, social clique, and other factors determine the individual’s status person- 
ality, we may be able to discover how this complex aspect of his being functions 
in his aesthetic development, how it operates to limit the types and number of 
aesthetic experiences available to him. 

What has been said regarding the growing and tentative nature of the person- 
ality concept applies to current notions of culture (3, 9, 11, 20, 32, 34). The fol- 
lowing taken from a recent article by the anthropologist, Clyde Kluckhohn (15), 
is appropriate: “... Culture is a concept comparable in its generality and its 
explanatory importance to such concepts as gravity in physics, evolution in 
biology, and so on. Our studies have convinced us beyond question that the basic 
model upon which the behaviorists and positivists and many others have acted 
in the past—the model of common sense—is inadequate. ... Human beings 
always react to stimuli as interpreted, not to the stimuli as they exist in the 
external world. .. . We respond to stimuli only as they are evaluated in terms of 
our previous experience. The content of this total apperceptive mass or these 
particular neural pathways is thus created in part by our individual experience, 
but also in large measure by the distinctive life-way to which we happen to 
belong—our culture. . . . The culture is, as it were, built into the neural system 
of the organism.” Two points in this quotation are worthy of special consider- 
ation: First, it asserts that distinctively human behavior and experience occur as 
a mediated taking account of stimulus objects; that human reactions are funda- 
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mentally semiosical in nature. Second, the experiences and activities of an indi- 
vidual involve interpretive processes which are “in large measure” determined 
by the group “life-way” in which that individual participates and which he 
shares in common with other members of the group. In brief, what is distinctively 
human is best conceived as semiosical and as cultural (34). So conceived, man’s 
humanity—including its aesthetic dimension—cannot fruitfully be explored in 
terms of the positivistic, behavioristic, stimulus-response type of theory gen- 
erally held by American psychologists. 

To avoid misunderstanding at this point it might be well to consider some of 
the ideas involved in our view that man’s humanity is better understood in 
terms of such concepts as personality, culture, and semiosis, rather than as a 
complex of stimulus-response patterns. It has been suggested elsewhere (14) 
that, from a psychobiological point of view, phylogenetic and ontogenetic evolu- 
tion present developmental continua marked by emergent events which, while 
containing all that has gone before, are distinctive and determinative in new 
ways of what follows. This saltatory, emergent evolution begins with organism- 
environment relations which are direct, adaptive, diffuse, relatively undiffer- 
entiated, and labile. As the evolutionary process proceeds the relations of the 
organism to its environment become more differentiated, instrumentally con- 
ditioned, signalistic, and adjustive. At the level of homo sapiens the relational 
context of experience and behavior reaches its most psychically distanced forms; 
signal processes become interesting, momentarily dominant, and eventually 
symbolistic; integrative and imaginatively creative processes emerge which are 
characterized by a disinterested interestedness in experiences and acts which 
may be regarded in or out of relation with the rest of living. On its earliest levels 
the directly adaptive type of organism-environment relation is to be found 
among protozoa to man, in all tissue, in the fertilized ovum; typical would be 
the relatively simple reaction of some unicellular forms to light. At the inter- 
mediate, signalistic-adjustive stage where behavior and experience are primarily 
dominated by natural signs appearing contiguously in space-time are to be found 
some metazoa (including all primates) and the foetus through the neonate. 
At this level psychical distancing occurs in the operation of specialized exterocep- 
tors, responses being to colors, odors, textures, etc. Living has become essentially 
instrumental, more discriminative and dominated by signal-chained habits; it 
is the most elaborated level of the conditioned response. At the last stage psychi- 
cal distancing reaches its most developed form, signs are made and used inten- 
tionally rather than being waited-upon-signals presented by the environment. 
At this level some men are developing highly systematized relata-relations bearing 
little if any semantic reference (such as mathematical postulate systems and 
non-objective art objects). Thus sciencing, philosophizing, moralizing, and aes- 
theticizing are seen as processes emerging along with personalizing and institu- 
tionalizing; all these being in a very important sense various forms of semiosis 
on the symbolistic level. 

Now the possible misunderstanding referred to is that the view developed 
here may be taken as reductively identifying the aesthetic with the semiosical, 
as arguing for the subordination of aesthetics to semiotic. Some of the dangers 
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of such semiotic-aesthetics have been outlined by Rudner (30) so they need not 
be stated here. Rather, it is presently urged that the most developed forms of the 
aesthetic occur on that level of evolution where there concomitantly emerge 
personality, culture, and symbolistic processes. These uniquely human types of 
process are distinguishable in analysis but inseparable in fact. Further, these 
distinguishing features of humanness should be conceived as emergent from yet 
carrying along with them the earlier features of life’s development. Thus, while 
the most developed forms of the aesthetic are possible only as the symbolistic 
stage of evolution has been reached and hence lend themselves to semiotic analy- 
sis, the aesthetic also involves processes more characteristic of lower levels of 
living. To understand aesthetic enjoyment we need to apply semiotic analysis, 
but we need also to apply whatever we find useful to our purposes in other 
studies which include the lower levels; e.g. psychosomatics. At so complex a level 
as personality-in-culture, determination of the point at which any kind of satis- 
faction occurs—or what the psychologist would call “the locus of reinforcement” 
—becomes extremely difficult. For example, at what point on the various levels 
of the dynamic-structural evolution does food become satisfying? At sight? In 
the mouth? In the stomach? In the cells of the body? And in the last case, are 
we in any way conscious of cellular satisfaction? The raising of similar questions 
regarding the locus of reinforcement in aesthetic enjoyment should dispel once and 
for all any notions of completely understanding such experiences through semiotic 
analysis alone. Yet a science of signs is a basic point of departure for knowledge 
of the aesthetic because of the semiosical nature of aesthetic processes in their 
most developed form. 

What has beeri said so far may be summarized as follows: We can assume that 
one of the best ways of understanding any event or complex of events is to begin 
by searching out for study those instances where the event or events in question 
occur in their most fully developed form. Aesthetic processes occur in this form 
in situations involving individual human beings in particular cultures. Therefore 
the aesthetician should have working concepts of personality and of culture. 
In so far as personality and culture processes are in great part semiosical the 
aesthetician needs at hand a working science of signs. Upon these three at least 
should be based the aesthetician’s theoretical orientation. 

Such a perspective carries with it many implications, only a few of which 
will be touched upon. It means dealing with all psychological processes in aes- 
thetic experiences as such processes are understood within personology, the 
science of personality. It has been noted that such a science is in the making 
but as yet is marked by gaps, some of these being in those very areas which 
interest the aesthetician most. Now he can either wait for these gaps to be filled 
in at some indefinite date in the future or he can take what is available and with 
his own experience and know-how help fill in these gaps. In short, the new orien- 
tation is not going to come ready made; it will have to be worked out in good 
part by aestheticians themselves. 

Up to this point the discussion has been concerned with theory. What sug- 
gestions have been presented are hardly a sufficient basis for recommending a 
systematic methodology; the theoretical orientation will have to be worked out 
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in greater detail first. As Darwin once observed, there is nothing so foolish as 
entering a laboratory to perform an experiment just for the sake of performing 
an experiment. Taking what is at hand, one might be tempted to exploit tech- 
niques employed in the study of personality and culture for purposes of research 
in aesthetics. Rorschach ink blots, for example, ordinarily used in psychodiag- 
nostics, present intriguing possibilities to an aesthetician interested in various 
form-color perceptual processes. The open-ended type of interview offers a pos- 
sible approach to new techniques of assessing aesthetic sensitivity. Even the 
method of content-analysis developed by White (35) for the study of values 
might be applied to the literature of art criticism and aesthetics. The cross- 
cultural methods of the Yale group and the techniques being developed by the 
Social Relations group at Harvard in their study of values in various cultures 
might be adaptable to the purposes of the historian and philosopher of art. It 
seems more likely, however, that some radical departures in methodology will 
be necessary to develop techniques adequate to the problems posed by a theo- 
retical reorientation in aesthetics. It is also more likely that these new techniques 
will be primarily, but not exclusively, intensive rather than extensive, more 
personality-oriented than statistically collective of data regarding anonymous 
“subjects,” qualitative rather than quantitative, more unstructured than struc- 
tured in research design, more frequently of the field than of the laboratory. 
The venture will be at best a frustrating affair, with much work yielding little 
that will be neatly formulable. 

Even at this early date a host of problems is suggested by the theoretically 
reoriented aesthetics. Most of these are in need of the sharper focus which a 
more developed theory could provide. Some of these problems may be crudely 
stated as follows: Given culture X, precisely which of its values and what of 
their integration in this particular pattern are communicated by the arts of 
that culture? What are the aesthetic values in this culture and how are they com- 
municated to its members? What is the modal personality of culture X and how 
is it related to the types of art objects most frequently displayed in the culture? 
Given individual A in culture X what are his aesthetic experiences and acts and 
precisely how do these function in his daily adjustments? How do his own aes- 
thetic values as well as those of his culture function in his integration as a per- 
sonality? What personality factors are dominant in this individual and hence 
determinative of the range and intensity of his aesthetic experiences and acts? 
Given artist B in culture X, what is his status personality and how does it affect 
his creative processes? Precisely in what ways may we say that the style of this 
artist at any given time is a function of his personality dynamics? And possibly 
closer to home, what makes an aesthetician in this time and place? 

The aesthetician who seriously considers such questions as these—and we think 
that he should—must necessarily become more of a personologist, a student of 
culture, and a semiotician. In an age where specialization has ceased to function 
merely as an aid to overall understanding and has become more frequently a 
rationalization for small-mindedness, aestheticians who accept such a recom- 
mendation will more frequently than not be regarded as “dilettantes” and pos- 
sibly meddlers. Yet it is becoming increasingly clear that if we persist in our 
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present drive to know more and more about what is less and less pervasively 
significant in the human scene we run the risk of ultimate self-destruction. 
Integration and unification of what we know so that reason can better be brought 
to bear upon the problems of human living is the way of the future. An aesthetics 
so oriented could have a most important role in this future. It could contribute 
ever more to our understanding in such diverse areas as psychodiagnostics and 
psychotherapy, intercultural communications (28), social planning, education, 
and even in the rehabilitation of specialists. What form such an aesthetics would 
take is a problem most worthy of consideration. Whatever solution is arrived at 
will put aesthetic inquiry on a broader base and have it more involved in the 
understanding and securing of values than has been the case in past academic 
conceptions of aesthetics. If these remarks be taken as suggesting that the 
ultimate end of aesthetic inquiry is better human living, then they have been 
interpreted correctly. 
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NOTES ON THE DISSOLUTION OF OBJECT-REPRESENTATION IN 
MODERN ART* 


MICHAEL BALINT 


One, perhaps the eternal, ambition of art is to represent life (or perhaps nature) 
as faithfully and sincerely as possible. (In order to avoid possible misunderstand- 
ing I wish to emphasize that life and nature are meant to include the inner 
world of the artist.) There are, however, some inherent limitations to faithfulness 
in all forms of artistic representation: a) it is only possible to represent a certain 
part or parts of life or nature, never the whole; b) the representation, however 
faithful and sincere, can never be life itself, it is always a reconstruction, never 
the original. 

These two inevitable limitations induce the artist to be arbitrary, wilful, or 
even wanton: he must choose the part or parts of life to be represented and he 
must choose his way of representing the qualities, elements, features, etc., that 
he feels to be essential. The two demands, faithfulness and sincerity on one hand, 
arbitrary choice of theme and the way of representing its essential elements 
on the other, are hardly reconcilable. Perhaps the whole history of art, and cer- 
tainly the history of art since the Renaissance, can be viewed as a series of differ- 
ent attempts at solving this insoluble dilemma. 

One chapter in this history is the various ways of object representation. In 
earlier times the objects were represented as isolated entities; nature (or life) 
was conceived as a collection or a conglomerate of separate, clearly defined, and 
sharply delineated objects. Something similar happened in the theories of physics, 
e.g., in the classic kinetic theory of gases. The molecules were thought to be 
small, well defined, very hard, round or ellipsoid bodies like billiard balls avoiding 
or knocking against each other, but all the time each of them retaining its indi- 
vidual boundaries inviolate. 

Art in the same way began the representation of life and nature with the all 
important contours which in a way distinguished and isolated each object from 
all the others. Viewed from this angle, symbolic representation—a very early 
phenomenon in the history of art—is no exception. Symbols, however abstract, 
were just as definitely contoured objects as any others. 

Such an approach to artistic representation is obviously a projection into the 
chosen objects of myself, as I wish to see myself, or perhaps even as I really see 
myself. The work of art is the external re-creation of this internal phantasy by 
the use of symbolic methods. The result of this creation intends, and sometimes 
even achieves, to be in some way still better than the phantasy itself; it may be 
as Horace thought and wished a “monumentum aere perennius,” imperishable 
and immortal, which has the possibility of surviving its creator—thus fulfilling 
the paramount wish of every artist. 


* hese notes were stimulated by a paper of the same title by Mr. M. Khan read before 
the British Psychoanalytical Society on June 6, 1951 and a contribution by Mr. H. Read 
to the ensuing discussion. 
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This conception was challenged fundamentally by the impressionists, who dis- 
solved the hard contours of the objects. One of their most important discoveries 
was that it is not the contour that makes the object, but the contrast of its tones, 
shades, and colors to those of its environment. The original aim of faithfulness 
and sincerity now demanded that not the object in itself, but its relation to its 
environment, should be represented. 

The sovereign, sharply defined, and delineated object disappeared. It was no 
longer possible to project ourselves into the objects, to see in them our cherished 
phantasy about our independent, uninfluenceable, imperishable selves; we had 
to learn to represent the objects as we saw them (not as we wanted to see our- 
selves): merged into and inseparable from their environment.! 

Apparently this new discovery was from the beginning highly ambivalently 
charged: an immense pleasure, a kind of enraptured liberation from the oppres- 
sive shackles of contour, but at the same time an intense fear that not only the 
objects but also the artist might merge and perhaps even disappear into the 
environment. One very important result to date of this development is a kind 
of frightened withdrawal into a narcissistic preoccupation. The line of this devel- 
opment could be described in this way: First phase: nature and life must be 
represented in the same way as J want to see myself—hard, independent, and 
eternal; second phase: as J see others, i.e., parts of their environment, distinguish- 
able only by their contrast; third phase: as J see when stimulated. The object 
has been losing more and more its importance as an object; it has become a 
mere stimulus, unimportant in itself, and important only in so far as it has 
stimulated moods, feelings, emotions, thoughts, images, phantasies, ideas in 
the artist. 

This trend, getting away from the object and putting more and more emphasis 
on the subjective processes in the mind of the artist seems to be universal in 
modern art. In poetry the epic content tends to disappear, in music the melody, 
in literature there is less and less story, in painting and sculpture there is less 
and less object. As we all know, the mobiles have not even a definite shape, only 
a definite structure. 

A very good example of this gradual disappearance first of contours, then of 
shape, with a parallel ever-increasing importance of the dynamic structures as 
felt by the artist, is a series of lithographs by Picasso. He began with a naturalis- 
tic drawing of a bull and gradually eliminated all the “inessential” elements, 


1 The challenge of the impressionists had many precursors. On the whole, one may say 
that early art was anthropocentric and so it remained at least till the Renaissance. Since 
then man was gradually losing his central importance in every work of art, or in other words, 
art became less and less anthropocentric; man tended to become a part merged into his 
environment or even to disappear completely. Examples are easy to quote; here is a random 
sample: the great role of still-life and landscape in Dutch painting. In the landscapes of 
Constable man was no longer the center of the composition; if present at all, he was treated 
as a mere object, equal in importance to a house, a tree, a cloud, or a passing shadow. In 
literature a similar change was brought about by the romanticists, especially the German 
romanticists of the late 18th and early 19th century, leading to Balzae’s Comédie Humaine 
where the milieu and the individual were true peers, and from his to Flaubert, Zola, and 
80 On. 
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retaining only those which describe his way of seeing. It is very difficult to say 
whether or not the bull survived this process of elimination; in other words, 
whether the end result of this series, the lithograph finally accepted by Picasso 
as printable, conveys to us anything important about the bull or only how 
Picasso saw. (I have left the verb intransitive deliberately.) 

An intriguing problem presents itself. What is likely to be the future of this 
tendency? Will it survive? I do not think anybody can answer this question 
with confidence. Two empirical facts, however, may be stated here. 

One is about the often heard accusation that this kind of art is childish, 
schizophrenic, or insincere. I think this sort of incrimination is unjust and also 
irrelevant. In every epoch there have been bad artists who worked in an in- 
sincere and childish way, who achieved nothing but trash. This is equally true 
of our days. But that is all. One cannot deny, on the other hand, that the so 
called “modern” art has at great pains worked out many new ways of expression 
which, though at first bewildering, irritating, annoying, even frightening, nowa- 
days have become acceptable and understandable to the general public. It may 
be safely assumed that most of these new ways of expression will survive. 

But this is not the whole story. Psychoanalysis has taught us that as a rule 
highly egocentered, narcissistic states are unstable because the tension in them 
is so great that they break down, disintegrate spontaneously even without any 
forceful attack from outside. On the other hand, states in which there is a satis- 
factory relation to objects usually are stable, even under severe external strain. 
Although we have no convincing empirical proof that such a statement can be 
confidently applied to the field of art, I am inclined to think it to be true. 

On the other hand, in fairness to “modern art”’ it must be stated that through- 
out the whole history of art there has been a tendency to increase the strain 
and even to demand that its toleration should be pleasurable.? This is true in 
relation to every factor concerned with art. The representation has become more 
and more “symbolical,” small signs must suffice the artist to express very intense 
emotions and highly differentiated ideas, and the public is expected to under- 
stand them. An often quoted example is the difference between the acting in the 
early and in the later silent films. This compels the artist to become more eco- 
nomic, to sustain more and more of an unrelenting control over his performance; 
i.e., he cannot now give way freely to any slight or petty emotion stirring in 
him, must carefully grade his responses, but as a reward for this exacting strain, 
he has acquired an immensely greater (and a still growing) scale of potential 
responses. The same is true about the general public; they had to learn to under- 
stand the subtle scale offered by the artists and to grade carefully their responses; 
their reward, too, is a richer and more finely graded emotional experience. 

A further consequence of this development is a greater freedom in using un- 
resolved tensions in artistic representations. Some time ago such tensions were 


2 The tendency to increase the tension to be tolerated is, of course, only one facet of a 
complicated process of evolution in art. The other facet of this evolution is the history of 
the various ways and methods by which this increased tension is to be relieved. As I have 
no new contribution regarding this latter process and as for our present problem it is not 
crucially important, apart from calling attention to it, I wish to leave it alone. 
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felt to be painful or highly unpleasant and were banned from any respectable 
artistic creation or were allowed only under very strict precautionary measures. 
“Discordant”’ chords had to be “resolved” by elaborate working through; certain 
aspects of life, especially of human life, were simply taboo; the form of the nar- 
rative was fairly settled on traditional patterns; certain colors could not be used 
next to each other or not for representing certain features (e.g., sky had to be 
blue to purple, human skin a kind of pink, etc.). All these self-imposed restric- 
tions were the result of what I called the first phase, the projection of the phan- 
tasy “as I wish to see myself” into the objects; no discordant tone, no strain, 
no conflict could be tolerated. “Modern art” has made an immense contribution 
to human maturity by demonstrating that we need not repress the fact that in 
and around us such discordant features exist. Moreover it has taught us not 
only that such discordances can be resolved by artistic methods, but also that 
it can be learned to tolerate such unresolved discordances without pain and 
even that they can be enjoyed by the artist as well as by the general public. 
Of course, it means tolerating strain, sometimes even a great strain, but—as I 
tried to show—the reward is less fear, greater emotional freedom, richer and 
more varied possibilities of emotions and enjoyments.’ 

Perhaps this train of thought may contribute another facet to the explanation 
why “modern art”’ has led to what I called “‘narcissistic withdrawal.” The artists 
were so absorbed in learning how to sustain all the strain that was forced upon 
them by the demand of faithfulness and sincerity that they got further and 
further away from the objects. Increasing mental strain, awareness of unresolved 
conflicts, facing up to hitherto carefully avoided experience, are always difficult 
tasks for the human mind. One method, which is perhaps one of the best as short 
term policy, is to invest all these mental processes with libido, i.e., to love them. 
Human libido, however, is limited. If the artists have to invest their own mental 
processes with libido, less and less of it remains for investing in their objects. 

There is, however, a great danger inherent in this narcissistic preoccupation, 
and this is the danger of regression. The mature—or “genital”—love is a great 
achievement but somehow precarious. It presupposes a fairly harmonious rela- 
tion between the lover and his object, whether a human being or some inanimate 
thing. Should this relation be disturbed in any way, the danger is always there 
that the great achievement, the mature form of human love, might disintegrate 
into its original components. One way of describing this process is as follows: 
Our relation to our world of objects has led to a frightening experience, to a 
trauma. In order to avoid the repetition of the trauma we establish a new regime 
in which that kind of relation can be avoided with certainty, e.g., narcissistic 
withdrawal. It is an empirical fact that the fear then spreads and it is not only 


3 This general greater toleration of discord, conflict and strain may explain also why in 
the Western democracies the co-existence of numerous, mutually hostile, schools, groups, 
and parties in art, literature, social outlook, philosophy, politics is accepted. An interesting 
corollary to this thought is the highly uniform (or uniformized) party life, social outlook, 
artistic taste, etc., in the Eastern peoples’ democracies, accompanied by an equally uni- 
formized scale of permissible artistic methods. (Cf. the recent sharp criticism by official 
Russian circles of the inacceptable artistic methods of Prokofiev and Shostakovitch). 
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that contact with the object is evaded but also that our treatment of it, our 
attitude toward it, cannot remain on the mature level; it assumes more and more 
immature “pre-genital” forms. Something like this has happened in “modern 
art.” The treatment of the object, or the artist’s attitude to it, i.e., his phantasies, 
feelings, emotions, ideas, images, etc., when stimulated by his chosen object, 
are conspicuously on what psychoanalysis would describe as the anal-sadistic 
level. The objects are dismembered, split, cruelly twisted, deformed, messed 
about; the dirty, ugly qualities of the objects are “realistically” and even “‘sur- 
realistically” revealed; some forms and methods of representation in “modern 
art’ are highly reminiscent of primitive “anal” messing; less and less regard is 
paid to the object’s feelings, interests, and sensitivities; kind consideration for, 
and “idealization” of, the object becomes less and less important. 

It is interesting that the real resistance against this kind of treatment hardly 
ever comes from the objects of artistic representations, even if they are human 
beings. Apparently the fact that we have been chosen for the privilege of being 
represented in a work of art is such an honor, is so gratifying, that whatever 
treatment is meted out to us, in most cases we accept it gratefully. The real 
rebellion, I think, is already on its way but it stems from the artists themselves. 
It is they who have become restive, who seem to be unable to accept in the long 
run their narcissistic pre-occupation with their own mental processes when stimu- 
lated by some object. 

If we accept this as an important trend in the development to come we may 
expect a return of interest in the objects as objects. The present narcissistic dis- 
appointment and frightened withdrawal, degrading the dignity of the object into 
that of a mere stimulus and laying the main emphasis on the sincere and faithful 
representation of the artist’s subjective internal mental processes, will very 
probably give way gradually to a concern for creating whole and hearty objects.‘ 
This will mean a change of attitude, due to the demand of tolerating still greater 
strains both by the artists and by the general public. This greater strain will be 
necessitated by the unavoidable integration of the discoveries of ‘modern art” 
with the demand of “mature love” for the object. The artists and the general 
public equally will have to learn to feel again regard and consideration for the 
objects, but this time not because the objects can be used for the purpose of 
projecting onto them our phantasy of ourselves as independent and inviolate, 
imperishable and eternal; the objects will have to be loved for what they are. 
It is to be expected that this task will not be too difficult as both artists and 
public have learned a good deal of how much richer their emotional experiences 
can be if only they can tolerate without undue fears some discordant tensions 
and clashing conflicts, hitherto thought to be intolerable. 


‘ This is meant in a purely descriptive sense and no value judgment is either implied or 
intended with it. 





PROUST AND ALBERTINE: ON THE LIMITS OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
AND OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TRUTH IN THE NOVEL 
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In 1928, Léon Pierre-Quint, Proust’s first biographer and one of the most 
perspicacious early critics of A la recherche du temps perdu, wrote as follows: 
‘“‘Je pense qu’avec le recul du temps, c’est surtout ce don de recréation poétique 
qui apparaitra comme la qualité maitresse et dominante de Marcel Proust. 
Aujourd’hui nous admirons avant tout en lui sa puissance d’analyse.”' If the 
word “recréation” is read as “création”, this remark becomes prophetic, for the 
most significant recent criticism has tended more and more to explore Proust’s 
great novel as a poetic creation, a unique vision of the world objectified in an 
autonomous, self-consistent aesthetic whole, rather than as thinly-disguised 
autobiographical reminiscences or as a storehouse of psychological observations 
having practical or scientific value independent of the world of the imagination 
in which they have their being.” 

From time to time, however, there still appear studies which ignore these 
newer critical directions and continue to seek out autobiographical “sources” or 
examine the “psychological truth” of Proust’s work, sometimes attempting to 
use the hypotheses and methods of psychoanalysis to probe the relation of the 
man to his book (or the book to the man). Without systematically rejecting 
either biographical investigations on the one hand or criticism concerned with 
the psychological truth of the novel on the other, in so far as they may assist in 
comprehending the text itself, it must still be emphasized that, in reading a 
novel or a poem as such, one is not interested primarily in the author or the 
genesis of the work or in its literal correspondence with actuality, but one does 
expect to find the novel or the poem itself directly significant. As Professor 
Cherniss has reminded us: ‘‘That this expectation need not be futile is due solely 
to the fact that a work of art exists independently of its author and of the acci- 
dental circumstances of its production, and that its artistic qualities are entirely 
contained within itself and are not to be explained by anything outside of the 
work.’ One might even say, I think, that whenever the critic feels the need to 
seek out facts about the author’s personal experience when reading a novel or a 
poem, either the writer has failed in some degree to give body to his vision, or 

1 “Te Comique de Proust,” in Marcel Proust; sa vie, son oeuvre (Paris: Editions du Sagit- 
taire, 1946), p. 293. 

2 Cf. Germaine Brée, Du temps perdu au temps retrouvé; introduction a Voeuvre de Marcel 
Proust (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1950), pp. 250-251: ‘‘Il est assez curieux que 1’on ait re- 
connu surtout chez Proust, en tant que romancier, le don de l’analyse et non ce don de 
vision poétique dont il fait la condition méme de l’art. Cette vision pourtant enveloppe 
tout dans son oeuvre, raméne tout 4 elle, dans l’ensemble comme dans le détail, et donne 
au roman son unité. C’est par elle que la Recherche du Temps perdu se distingue nettement 
des romans réalistes comme des romans d’analyse psychologique.”’ 

3 Harold Cherniss, ‘‘The Biographical Fashion in Literary Criticism,’’ University of 
California Publications in Classical Philology, XII, N° 15 (1943), 290. 
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the critic is failing in his apprehension of what is there. Either of these conditions 
may exist, of course, or some combination of the two; but one should always give 
both the author and the reader a chance first, since premature recourse to biog- 
raphy may divert us from the “arrangements of words on a page” which consti- 
tute the work‘ and actually inhibit or distort our response to what the work is. 
(I would not, of course, give up the kind of literary history which helps us under- 
stand the tradition in which a novelist or a poet is working, or biographical 
studies which throw light on the writer’s language.) 

Many instances of what appear to me to be the pitfalls of biographical criti- 
cism or of preoccupation with “psychological truth” could be cited from the vast 
body of Proustian studies (or indeed from studies on almost any writer from 
Homer to Jean Genét). One of the most interesting examples, I think, involving 
both of these critical methods, occurs in discussions of the so-called ‘‘transposi- 
tion of sexes” in the feminine characters of A la recherche du temps perdu. The 
hypothesis that Proust, because of his sexual inversion, “transposed” the young 
men who were the objects of his own amorous attachments into Gilberte, Alber- 
tine, and the other “jeunes filles en fleurs” of his novel—a notion hinted at or 
affirmed by a number of journalists, biographers, and critics—has recently been 
taken up again by André Maurois and especially by Professor O’Brien who has 
presented it more pointedly, with both external and internal supporting evidence, 
and who has drawn from it certain far-reaching conclusions about Proust’s work. 
Professor Levin has already questioned the hypothesis and the conclusions, and 
Professor O’Brien has briefly clarified and defended his views.® 

In this discussion, certain larger issues in aesthetics and in “practical criticism” 
are involved which I consider pertinent to any attempt to arrive at a deeper 
critical understanding of A la recherche du temps perdu or, indeed, of any work 
of art. These larger issues have to do with the relation of art to life and the 
meaning of “truth” in art. These, of course, are basic problems for which no 
absolute solution is now available or ever likely to be available; and I am well 
aware of the possible risk involved in raising such questions once more, since, as 
Professor Wimsatt has reminded us, “‘no critic, from Plato to Allen Tate, seems 
able to persuade the others what the relation of poetry to the rest of life is.’® 
But the lack of a final answer does not leave complete relativism or impressionism 
as the only alternative. Even if one cannot define the relation of art to life with 
scientific rigor or state categorically what truth in art is, one can frequently 
point out what they are not and one can question critical approaches or judgments 


4 Cited by Martin Turnell, The Novel in France (London: Hamish Hamilton, 1950), p. 6, 
from C. H. Rickword, Towards Standards of Criticism (London, 1933), p. 32. 

5 Cf. André Maurois, A la recherche de Marcel Proust (Paris: Hachette, 1949), pp. 141- 
147, 220-234; Justin O’Brien, ‘“‘Albertine the Ambiguous: Notes on Proust’s Transposition 
of Sexes,”” PMLA, LXIV (December 1949), 933-952; Harry Levin and Justin O’Brien, 
“Proust, Gide, and the Sexes,’? PMLA, UXV (June 1950), 648-653; cf. also Harry Levin’s 
“‘Introduction”’ to Letters of Marcel Proust, translated and edited by Mina Curtiss (New 
York: Random House, 1949), p. xxiii. 

6 W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., ‘“Comment on ‘Two Essays in Practical Criticism’,’’ University 
Review, 9(Winter 1942), 142; cited in The Critic’s Notebook, edited by R. W. Stallman (Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1950), p. 91. 
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which appear to be based on over-simplified assumptions about these two related 
problems. One can, above all, make a determined effort to avoid confusing the 
artist’s personal experience with his finished work, which cannot really be com- 
pared with anything back of itself since, as Professor Vivas has noted, both the 
emotion expressed and the ‘objective correlative” which expresses it are ‘‘found 
through the process of creation.”’ From this it follows, as Mr. Vivas further points 
out, that ‘‘the assumption . . . that we can criticize the play Hamlet by comparing 
the emotion expressed in the play with Shakespeare’s emotions, or that through 
the play we can discover the emotions that went into it, is a confusing illusion.’” 
This remark applies, I believe, to any creative work, including of course A la 
recherche du temps perdu, though in this instance the “‘illusion”’ is especially con- 
fusing and persistent because the novel appears to be autobiographical in form 
and substance and because we have more biographical information about Proust 
than about Shakespeare or Racine or Homer. But here as in every case, the 
critic’s specific and proper concern is with the nature, not the cause, of the work 
of art; with the writer’s means of expression rather than with his original sources 
or his “raw material.” 

If we examine now the specific issues suggested by the discussion of transposi- 
tion of sexes in Proust’s novel, two questions immediately present themselves, 
related, respectively, to biographical criticism and to the assumption that psy- 
chological truth is a basis for literary judgment. 

In the first place, can we attain a deeper critical understanding of A la recherche 
du temps perdu, including its possible imperfections as well as its strength, by 
conceiving of Albertine as having existed in Proust’s mind, before his novel was 
finished, as a young man (or a composite of a number of young men)—a young 
man whom he disguised as a girl in order to put him (or “her’”’) into the fictional 
universe of his book? 

Secondly, is the conception of love in this novel really “explained” by the 
undoubted fact of the author’s sexual deviation, and—even if the answer should 
be ‘‘yes” (which I should not be willing to grant without considerable qualifi- 
cation)—would it necessarily follow, as has sometimes been concluded, that 
Proust largely falsifies the psychology of love? 

No one would deny, I take it, that every artist creates out of his total experi- 
ence of life. But the relation between the artist’s experience and his finished work 
is extremely complex; unfortunately for those who rely heavily upon the bio- 
graphical fashion in criticism, the difficulty of acquiring direct knowledge of the 
artist’s “moi” to compare with his work is practically insuperable. This difficulty 
was emphasized by Ramon Fernandez some twenty-five years ago in a study of 
Stendhal, the novelist who, with Proust, seems deceptively to promise the most 
fruitful results to those who would approach the novel through the biography 
of the novelist. Though some advocates of psychoanalytical criticism would deny 
this, there seems to be no reason to feel more sanguine about this difficulty today. 


7 Eliseo Vivas, ‘‘The Objective Correlative of T. S. Eliot,’’ in Critiques and Essays in 
Criticism, edited by R. W. Stallman (New York: The Ronald Press, 1949), p. 400. 

8 Cf. Ramon Fernandez, ‘‘L’Autobiographie et le roman: l’exemple de Stendhal,”’ in 
Messages (Paris: Gallimard, 1926), pp. 81-84. 
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We can never have access to more than a tiny fraction of the content of the 
author’s mind during and before the creation of his work; in this the difference 
is only slight between those authors on whom biographical information is abun- 
dant and those on whom it is scanty. But the novel or the poem, in so far as it 
is a work of art, is an integrated whole, complete in itself (which does not mean 
unrelated to life), and directly available for scrutiny in a way that even one’s 
own personal experience—much less another man’s—can never be. In the second 
place, even if the raw materials from the artist’s experience could somehow be 
directly apprehended by the critic as completely as the work of art itself, no 
real comparison would be possible because the two terms belong to different 
orders or categories of reality; such a comparison would, moreover, fail to take 
seriously the creative function of the human mind, its unique capacity for what 
Mrs. Langer has called the “symbolic transformation of experience’” into forms 
possessing objective validity. Prior to or apart from this objectification, the 
experience may be of concern to the student of author psychology, but not to 
the critic, for as Professor Schorer has written, “it is only when we speak of the 
achieved content, the form, the work of art as a work of art, that we speak as 
critics.” As Mr. Schorer further remarks, “technique is the means by which the 
writer’s experience, which is his subject matter, compels him to attend to it; 
technique is the only means he has of discovering, exploring, developing his 
subject, of conveying its meaning, and, finally, of evaluating it.” A great novelist, 
like Proust, is one who has “adequate resources of technique to separate himself 
from his material, thereby to discover and to define the meanings of his ma- 
terial.’ Here are suggested the limits of autobiography in the novel, of the 
biographical method in criticism: the novelist draws on his total experience of 
life for his “raw material,” but in so far as his technique enables him to separate 
himself from this material, to objectify and evaluate it, the autobiographical 
character of the material becomes irrelevant to criticism. Moreover, whether this 
objectification, this separation, and this evaluation have been achieved is to be 
discovered only in the finished work, not by comparison of the work with bi- 
ographical facts discovered elsewhere. 

If we consider A la recherche du temps perdu in the light of these remarks, re- 
jecting the dubious procedure of using inductive reasoning from a few biographi- 
cal “facts” to interpret a complex work of art, it seems to me that the text itself 
offers strong arguments against any literal notion of transposition of sexes in 
Albertine and the other Proustian heroines. Except for the question of the nature 
of Proust’s conception of love, which will be taken up below, the “internal evi- 
dence” for the hypothesis of transposition of sexes seems to reduce itself to two 
main points: first, a certain number of ambiguities in situation or of boyish details 
in the manners and actions of Albertine and the other girls in the novel, and 
second, a certain vagueness in characterization and lack of emphasis on obviously 
feminine traits or features in the portrayal of these girls. 


* Cf. Suzanne K. Langer, Philosophy in a New Key; a Study in the Symbolism of Reason, 
Rite, and Art (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1942). 

10 Mark Schorer, ‘“‘Technique as Discovery,’”’ in Forms of Modern Fiction, edited by 
William Van O’Connor (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1948), p. 9. 
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To my mind, reading these details as proof that Proust was actually portraying 
young men “transposed” into young women—a proposition of which the precise 
meaning becomes more difficult to grasp the more it is analyzed—constitutes 
nothing less than a rejection of the work Proust created in favor of an attempt 
to find a concealed, private meaning in a text in which, on the contrary, the 
author seems to me to have made himself perfectly clear and to have created a 
form in which whatever personal experiences may have served as points of de- 
parture have been “‘objectified in a dramatic framework of meaning that is im- 
personal and universalized,” as Professor Stallman remarked about another 
“subjective” novelist, Joseph Conrad." Such a reading comes largely, I think, 
from the surreptitious intrusion of biographical inferences and from the assump- 
tion that the work of art reveals the artist’s personal emotions and can in some 
way be equated with them. It is, in my opinion, far more valid critical procedure 
to avoid any such literal application of the notion of transposition of sexes and 
to take Albertine and all the other characters of the novel for what the author 
says they are and what they must be in the fictional context in which they have 
their only existence. 

Even if one infers that many of the boyish traits or manners, the ambiguities 
of situation, result from poor integration of raw material from the novelist’s 
experience, to the critic such details are minor and momentary failures in tech- 
nique on the level of surface realism, no more numerous or significant, aestheti- 
cally speaking, than other such lapses involving situations and characters where 
no transposition of sexes can possibly be suspected. Relatively inconspicuous in 
the vast body of a novel which expressly rejects surface realism anyway, they 
seem insufficient to indicate that Proust was merely disguising an Albert or an 
Alfred and calling him Albertine. 

As for the vagueness and lack of stress on femininity in the portrayal of 
Albertine and the others, the novel itself explains these things much more con- 
vincingly than does the hypothesis of transposition of sexes. What we get in A la 
recherche du temps perdu is a vision of the world filtered through the consciousness 
of the fictional protagonist and narrator Marcel; never for a moment are we 
allowed to forget that we are not witnessing life itself, directly (an illusion which 
we do get in the theater and which the novel of the second half of the nineteenth 
century tried to give), but only life as it is apprehended by the mind and sensi- 
bility of Marcel. Aside from Proust the man and the author (both far in the 
background in the finished novel), the “je” of the narrator is double, as has 
often been remarked, since it is Marcel the mature man who has experienced a 
long spiritual adventure and attained a kind of “salvation” who says “je” from 
the opening ‘‘Combray” chapter to the ‘“‘“Matinée chez la princesse de Guer- 
mantes” several thousand pages further on, but it is the Marcel who is living 
this adventure, from childhood to the approach of old age, who is “je.” In child- 
hood, Marcel has the child’s (and the poet’s) direct apprehension of things and 
implicit belief in their reality; as he grows older, he loses this sense of reality 
and becomes more and more aware of the film of consciousness between himself 


1 Robert Wooster Stallman, ‘‘Life, Art, and ‘The Secret Sharer’,’’ in Forms of Modern 
Fiction, p. 283. 
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and the world of people and things outside (and even, to borrow Sartre’s termi- 
nology, of himself as “en-soi” and as “pour-soi’’). 

As every reader of A la recherche du temps perdu knows, the dissolving of the 
conventionally “solid” reality of the external world is one of the major themes 
of the novel up to the “revelation” of the last chapter. Much less noticeable in 
connection with people in whom Marcel’s interest is slight, because then he is 
content with the apparent solidity of superficial impressions which he does not 
seek to penetrate, this theme becomes poignant with anxiety and frustration in 
connection with characters in whom the narrator’s interest is deeper, and above 
all those whom he loves. Albertine and Gilberte are really not “characters’’ at 
all in the traditional sense, but rather—to use Ramon Fernandez’ term—“fac- 
teurs sentimentaux’’” who cannot be portrayed with any precise realistic details 
because of the very nature of their effect on the narrator."* Among the numerous 
passages from the novel which could be cited to account for this necessary vague- 
ness in the characterization of Albertine and the other girls who are the objects 
of Marcel’s “désir moral” (a more precise term for his feelings than “love’’), 
perhaps the most revealing is this one from La Prisonniére: 


...en elles-mémes, qu’étaient Albertine et Andrée? Pour le savoir, il faudrait vous im- 
mobiliser, ne plus vivre dans cette attente perpétuelle de vous od vous passez toujours 
autres; il faudrait ne plus vous aimer, pour vous fixer, ne plus connaitre votre interminable 
et toujours déconcertante arrivée, 6 jeunes filles, 6 rayon successif dans le tourbillon ot 
nous palpitons de vous voir reparaitre en ne vous reconnaissant qu’é peine, dans la vitesse 
vertigineuse de la lumiére. Cette vitesse, nous l’ignorerions peut-étre et tout nous semble- 
rait immobile si un attrait sexuel ne nous faisait courir vers vous, gouttes d’or toujours 
dissemblables et qui dépassent toujours notre attente! A chaque fois, une jeune fille res- 
semble si peu & ce qu’elle était la fois précédente (mettant en piéces dés que nous |’aper- 
cevions le souvenir que nous avions gardé et le désir que nous nous proposions), que la 
stabilité de nature que nous lui prétons n’est que fictive et pour la commodité du langage. . . 
. .. Je ne dis pas qu’un jour ne viendra pas ot, méme & ces lumineuses jeunes filles, nous 
n’assignerons pas des caractéres tranchés, mais c’est qu’elles auront cessé de nous intéresser, 
que leur entrée ne sera plus pour notre coeur l’apparition qu’il attendait autre et qui le 
laisse bouleversé, chaque fois, d’incarnations nouvelles. Leur immobilité viendra de notre 
indifférence qui les livrera au jugement de |’esprit. Celui-ci ne conclura pas, du reste, d’une 
fagon beaucoup plus catégorique, car aprés avoir jugé que tel défaut, prédominant chez 
l’une, était heureusement absent de l’autre, il verra que le défaut avait pour contre-partie 
une qualité précieuse. De sorte que du faux jugement de |’intelligence, laquelle n’entre en 
jeu que quand on cesse de s’intéresser, sortiront définis des caractéres stables de jeunes 
filles, lesquels ne nous apprendront pas plus que les surprenants visages apparus chaque jour 
quand, dans la vitesse étourdissante de notre attente, nos amies se présentaient tous les 
jours, toutes les semaines, trop différentes pour nous permettre, la course ne s’arrétant pas, 
de classer, de donner des rangs."* 





12 Proust (Paris: Editions de la Nouvelle Revue Critique, 1943), p. 145. 

13 It is significant that after Marcel ceases to love Gilberte she becomes, when we meet 
her again, much more like a conventional ‘‘personnage de roman.’’ But since Albertine 
‘‘disappears”’ before the narrator has ceased to love her, she never appears to us—or to 
him—as other than vague and enigmatic. Similar observations could be made concerning 
the Duchesse de Guermantes as she appears to us through the narrator’s eyes when he is 
in love with her and when he no longer loves her; the case of Odette and of Rachel should 
also be recalled, though of course these two women are never loved by Marcel. 

14 A la recherche du temps perdu, 3 vols. (Paris: Gallimard, 1947), III, 46, 47-48. 
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What Marcel finally attains is not the integration of himself and the world of 
others which would give him a new and more profound apprehension or pene- 
tration of “reality’’; he pursues his spiritual adventure in the form of the “mo- 
ments privilégiés’” and, since they are fleeting, infrequent, and completely 
gratuitous, his only recourse lies in seeking to annex things to himself, as Claude- 
Edmonde Magny says, in “le réseau toujours plus subjectif de ses métaphores.”!® 
In the end, this acute critic remarks, speaking of Proust himself though what 
she says applies with equal force to Marcel: “Son impuissance & rejoindre directe- 
ment leur essence fera de lui ce romancier malgré lui qui toujours gardera la 
nostalgie du poéme. Au rebours du vrai mystique, il ne cherche que parce qu’il 
ne peut trouver.’’!6 

This conception of reality, with its insistence on the impossibility of ever 
grasping the essence of anyone or anything outside one’s own consciousness, 
comes of course out of Proust’s experience, out of his mind and sensibility, for 
where else could it come from? But surely the source is something more complex, 
more basic and general, than his sexual constitution alone or the aberrant nature 
of his amorous experience. As literary critics or even as students of author 
psychology, we should doubtless envisage Proust’s sexual deviation as well as 
the conception of character in his novel as intimately linked in the complexity 
of his nature, but we should not over-simplify by inferring that one of these 
factors was the cause of the other. 

Consideration of the narrator’s inevitable failure to grasp the “reality” of 
Albertine apart from the shifting kaleidoscope of his successive impressions or 
desires leads to my second main issue, which is threefold: Does Proust’s sexual 
deviation really “explain” the conception of love in his novel? Does Proust’s 
novel “falsify” the psychology of love? Is “psychological truth” (in the sense of 
close correspondence between the behavior or attitudes of fictional characters 
and our practical or scientific generalizations about human nature) a valid 
criterion of aesthetic worth in the novel? 

What has been set forth above doubtless suggests my answer to the first of 
these questions. Obviously Proust’s sexual nature and experience had something 
to do with the conception of love portrayed in his novel, but we cannot assume 
a simple cause-and-effect relationship, especially when the alleged “cause” must 
always remain imperfectly known. That the pessimistic conception of love in 
A la recherche du temps perdu cannot be explained merely by Proust’s sexual 
anomaly is attested, I believe, by the fact that this conception forms but a part 
of a radical pessimism about all the popular values—society, friendship, persons 
and places in general; this pessimism grows in Marcel with his disillusionment 
but acquires its real meaning only by contrast with his discovery of what he 
intuits as “real” values, in the “moments privilégiés.” 

The second and third questions go together, for whether we conclude that 
Proust (or any creative writer) falsifies the psychology of love depends, first, on 

16 Claude-Edmonde Magny, Histoire du roman francais depuis 1918 (Paris: Editions du 


Seuil, 1950), I, 193. 
6 Ibid., I, 193. 
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what is meant by this apparently precise but really extremely slippery term, 
and, second, on whether we believe that literal correspondence between poetic 
statements and verifiable practical or scientific propositions is possible and—if 
possible—is a criterion of aesthetic value. 

Generally when a reader with adequate capacity for aesthetic response rejects 
a novelist’s portrayal of love as psychologically false, what he means is that the 
portrayal is inconsistent, unintegrated, conventional, and weak in its own context 
or fictional world. Mortimer Adler once remarked: “We want a story that must 
be true only in the sense that it could have happened in the world of characters 
and events which the novelist has created.” This might be turned around, per- 
haps, to read: ‘‘We want characters who must be true only in the sense that 
they could have lived in the world which the novelist has created” —provided, of 
course, that he has created a world which imposes itself upon our imagination 
and wins our assent at least during the time that we are attending to it with 
all our faculties. In the criticism of Proust’s novel to which I have referred, 
however, this is not the kind of objection which is made to his portrayal of love; 
the objection, based on the assumption that the portrayal of love in A la recherche 
du temps perdu offers itself as a complete, generalized presentation of the “psy- 
chological laws’’ governing this passion, is that the portrayal is in fact neither 
complete nor generally representative of average human experience and that it 
is,accordingly, false. Perhaps Proust himself contributed to the misunderstanding 
by having the narrator speak several times of extracting general laws from his 
experience of the world; some critics have been tempted to regard these so- 
called laws as propositions to be abstracted from their context and tested as one 
might test the propositions of a scientific treatise. Here again, it must never be 
forgotten that in this novel it is not Proust himself speaking directly and ex- 
pounding his ideas, but always the fictional hero Marcel; even if Marcel’s opinions 
closely resemble those of his creator, there is of necessity an element of dramatiza- 
tion involved in presenting ideas through a literary character. Such ideas, on 
entering the work of art, lose something of the urgency they may have had in 
actual life and have meaning only as functions of the characters, situations, and 
themes of the unique fictional world in which they have their being. 

The conception of love in Proust’s novel, like the conception of love in Racine 
or Stendhal or D. H. Lawrence, is neither false nor true in the sense which those 
terms have when applied to practical or scientific propositions; it is a vision of 
love as that emotion is grasped by one remarkably acute consciousness—a con- 
sciousness inseparable from a body, living in the world, in a certain time and 
place, as every consciousness must be. As Mrs. Magny reminds us, speaking more 
comprehensively: “. .. un roman—voire la totalité d’une oeuvre romanesque— 
n’est pas un décalque fidéle de la réalité: il est bien plutdét une perspective sur 
elle.””"® Proust’s vision, which many perceptive readers have found powerful, 
deeply tragic, and imaginatively compelling on its own terms in its own world, 

17 How to Read a Book (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1940), p. 306; cited in The Critic’s 


Notebook, p. 52. 
18 Magny, op. cit., I, 143. 
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neither contradicts nor replaces any of the other great and unique visions of love 
which literature has given us.!® Some of these other visions may be easier for 
“homme moyen sensuel” to relate directly to his own limited experience, but 
they are not, for that reason alone, any more ‘‘true”’ or more valid aesthetically 
speaking. 

On the validity of the concept of psychological truth as a criterion of works of 
art, a few observations may be offered in conclusion. As long as men felt certain 
about the “general traits of human nature” it was—or seemed to be—easy for 
writers to create characters whose behavior and attitudes corresponded to gen- 
erally held notions about human psychology, and for critics to judge the “psy- 
chological truth” of these characters by comparing them (or certain abstract 
propositions about them) with these same basic notions about human nature. 
The writers of the past who seem greatest today, however, are the ones who 
managed to put much more than these abstract notions into their works because 
they grasped intuitively much more of their experience than could be rendered 
by rational signs and so had to discover symbols—and this is only relatively less 
true of a Moliére or a Racine than it is of a Rimbaud or a Proust. 

Today when the rationalist faith in analytical psychology seems glaringly 
inadequate, criticism of the novel no longer finds the question of psychological 
truth either self-evident or meaningful as it was in the nineteenth century; 
Maurice Blanchot (as Gaétan Picon notes)”® revealed the gulf between genera- 
tions of critics when he reproached René Lalou for taking psychological vrai- 
semblance as a criterion of value in the novel, and more recently R.-M. Albérés 
has traced the history of the “aventure intellectuelle” of the twentieth century 
in which this profound change in our attitude toward the world and toward the 
work of art has come to pass.”! There is in our age, as Mrs. Langer pointed out 
a few years ago, a “new key” in philosophy,” and it is natural that our thinking 
in every field should be undergoing modulation so that we can all play in tune. 
The intellectual explorations of the past fifty years have led to new formulations 
of the old problems, or rather to new questions which may or may not be more 
significant than the old but to which at any rate the old answers simply do not 
apply. Along with Blanchot, Picon, Albérés, and others of their generation, 
Mrs. Magny is a critic already well oriented in the new key; in her recent Histoire 
du roman francais depuis 1918, she expresses insights which are pertinent, I 


19 In Comment Marcel Proust a composé son oeuvre (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1934), p. 217, Albert Feuillerat—not an overly indulgent critic of Proust—calls the Albertine 
story in A la recherche du temps perdu ‘‘le roman d’amour le plus riche et le plus tourmenté 
qui existe en littérature.’”? And Martin Turnell, in The Novel in France, p. 373, declares: 
“It is one of the signs of Proust’s greatness that his problems are always treated concretely. 
His analysis of love and jealousy is very profound, but it could never be said of him as it 
was—mistakenly in my opinion—of Racine and Moliére that he dealt with the ‘abstract 
emotions’ or that he shows us the Lover and the Jealous Man as generalized figures. For 
in his novel, the correspondence between the lover and the jealous man and the individual 
who is in love and is jealous is absolute.’’ 

20 Panorama de la nouvelle littérature francaise (Paris: Gallimard, 1949), p. 25. 

21 [Aventure intellectuelle du X X° sitcle (Paris: La Nouvelle Edition, 1950). 

22 Cf. Langer, op. cit. 
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think, to this question of psychological truth in the novel and to the general 
conclusion which I should like to offer in the present discussion. 

One of man’s deepest intuitions about the structure of his own mind and about 
his “situation” in the universe, Mrs. Magny remarks, is that what he calls 
“truth” is not general and universal but particular and unique. This intuition— 
which, though an ancient one, has been especially characteristic of our century— 
cannot well be expressed as a philosophical proposition, for such an affirmation 
would be self-contradictory by implying what it expressly denied. Perhaps only 
in the work of art can such intuitions be expressed, since there the artist’s unique 
apprehension of reality, his vision of the world, is objectified in forms that can 
be directly apprehended by others.”* As Proust himself suggested, in an often 
quoted passage of Le Temps retrowvé: 


Par l’art seulement, nous pouvons sortir de nous, savoir ce que voit un autre de cet univers 
qui n’est pas le méme que le nétre et dont les paysages nous seraient restés aussi inconnus 
que ceux qu’il peut y avoir dans la lune. Grace & l’art, au lieu de voir un seul monde, le 
nétre, nous le voyons se multiplier, et autant qu’il y a d’artistes originaux, autant nous 
avons de mondes a notre disposition, plus différents les uns des autres que ceux qui roulent 
dans l’infini, et qui bien des siécles aprés qu’est éteint le foyer dont ils émanaient, qu’il 
s’appelat Rembrandt ou Vermeer, nous envoient leur rayon spécial.** 


The twentieth-century writers who seem most significant today have all im- 
plied some such metaphysical attitude in their creative works, so that these 
works can scarcely be understood at all in terms of the classical philosophies and 


the rather abstract psychology which constitute the frame of reference for most 
of the literature of the three previous centuries. The metaphysical validity of 
this attitude is not my concern here, for I am only trying to understand Proust’s 
novel in the context of the world hypothesis in which it is grounded. As Ortega 
y Gasset once wrote, in terms which may be applied to the readers as well as the 
creators of great works of fiction: ‘This structure which thought erects upon our 
environment, in order to interpret it, is what we call world or universe. The 
world is, therefore, not given to us. It is not merely there. It is fashioned by our 
convictions.”””5 

One may, of course, reject this world hypothesis in toto, and with it Proust’s 
work and most of the rest of twentieth-century art and thought as well; it is 
quite another thing, however, to “explain” or reject individual aspects of A la 
recherche du temps perdu largely on the strength of biographical and psychological 
criteria which, as I have argued, simply do not apply to the categories in which 
this work of Proust’s creative imagination has its being. 

23 Magny, op. cit., I, 275-278. 

24 A la recherche du temps perdu, III, 593. 

28 Cited in his own English translation by Juan Lépez-Morillas, ‘“‘Ortega y Gasset: His- 


toricism vs. Classicism,”’ Yale French Studies, N° 6 (1950), 65, from Ortega’s Obras completas 
(Madrid: Revista de Occidente, 1946-1947), V, 24. 





METHODOLOGY IN THE STUDY OF ART EVALUATION 
DONALD A. GORDON 


Art evaluation poses the question: “Given two paintings, which is more excel- 
lent and why?” or, since a human judgment is involved, “Why do persons con- 
sider one painting more excellent than another?”’ Some may protest that this 
question is an unanswerable one, that paintings are not comparable, that it is 
impossible to adjudge one better than another. The fact is, evaluation is the 
central problem in art. Without a valid method of evaluating aesthetic products, 
there can be no certainty of progress in art, no clear awarding of prizes in compe- 
tition, no great and mediocre art, no critics or artists. Without evaluation, every 
work of art would have equal standing with every other work and all would be 
equally good and equally poor. Evaluation is central in art because goodness- 
poorness is the dimension most important in our dealing with art products. 

Some may protest that it is not possible to study the evanescent “thrill” 
induced by a painting. This objection is a naive one. The problem is to relate 
the excellence or beauty to objective aspects of the work. Some success in this 
endeavor has already been achieved. In music, for example, we know that tones 
with vibration rates in simple ratios will produce a pleasing effect. We know that 
a painting with clashing colors is not pleasant; one whose composition is off- 
center induces the feeling of falling over. And many other perceptions aimed at 
effective use of color, texture, and brush stroke have come to be part of the 
artist’s training. The total effect of a painting is somehow related to the concrete 
efforts of the artist; the task of evaluation is to discover how. 

What is known concerning evaluation comes from three sources: informal 
studies of writings on the subject, factor analysis studies, and observational 
studies. We will discuss these methods and results secured through them. A 
coding method will be outlined by which the determinants of excellence may be 
deduced from verbal criticisms. Results obtained by this method will be given. 

Important contributions to the literature on criticism of paintings have been 
made by philosophers, critics, and artists.! From this literature may be gathered 
very definite conclusions concerning standards of art previously held. We find 
that taste has varied widely in different eras and that there has been a gradually 
increasing appreciation of the multiple sources of pleasure in art. From various 
reviews we find: “. . . the highest praise given Phidias by his contemporaries was 
that he had enriched the religion of the state ... the only aspects of art objects 
besides moral effectiveness and usefulness which were praised by the 4th century 
B.C. were size, costliness, and fidelity to nature (7, p. 203).” “Until the dawn of 
the Renaissance in Italy the beauty of mountain scenery was a closed book to 
the mediaeval mind. A mountain was a thing to be shunned, an impediment to 


1 Contributions have been made by philosophers such as Plato, Aristotle, Hegel, Kans 
and Dewey; critics such as Winckelmann, Baudelaire, Ruskin and Bell; artists such at 
Vasari, da Vinci, Du Fresnoy, Delacroix and others. Excellent reviews of the history of 
art criticism based upon writings of the past, may be found in volumes by Chambers (1) 
and Venturi (15). 
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traffic, a source of danger and fatigue (3, p. 441).” “The first purpose of art, of 
which the mediaeval mind was fully self-conscious, was usefulness. The word 
‘art,’ in the mediaeval languages of Europe, had no other meaning than making 
and doing... (1, p. 10).” “In the eyes of a mediaeval author, ‘beauty’ signified 
the brightness and variety of colors, the glitter of gold and jewelry, and he has 
approved that beauty in many a book of poetry and travel (1, p. 11).” The two 
qualities most admired in the Renaissance were: “Like life itself,” and “superior 
to the ancients” (1, p. 63). During the reign of the French Academy, one follower 
stated that painting must not be confused with the mechanical arts, as painting 
was founded upon a demonstrable science (1, p. 100). ‘Victorians sought elegance, 
ornamentation, and the type of feeling we now term ‘sentimentality.’ Contempo- 
rary critics, surfeited with Victorian excesses, are likely to praise strength, 
intensity, and simplicity (3, p. 441).” “If one were to make the broadest kind of 
generalization on the situation in art during the last hundred years, one might 
attempt it in the following manner: from 1830-1865 the main interest centered 
around the ‘story’; from 1865-1900, roughly speaking, ‘more light’ was the slogan; 
and from that time on until recently ‘form’ for its own sake has been the battle 
ery of art (11, p. 116).” 

Informal study of writings on art criticism gives us some understanding of 
standards held in the past. However, this semi-anecdotal data would hardly be 
adequate for a detailed, scientific study of the subject. 

Recently, the method of factor analysis has been applied to problems of 
evaluating art (2, 4, 5, 13). This method is quantitative and objective, and seems 
to be well adapted to unraveling the complexities of aesthetic judgments. The 
relation between the discovered factors, oblique or orthogonal, can be computed; 
an important advantage. Most of the studies so far undertaken seem more con- 
cerned with the nature of mental abilities and the ramifications of the factor 
analysis method than with the problems of art themselves. The simple factors 
emerging, such as “beauty” and “style” (5) seem too broad to describe the many 
sources of appreciation of art or to be of much use to the artist and critic. In a 
later paper, we will indicate an application of the factor analysis method to the 
sorting of judges rather than to the usual sorting of paintings. 

Most of the observational studies have employed children as subjects, and 
have used small scale reproductions of paintings. It has been shown that the 
subject or content of the painting is very important in determining preferences 
(8, 9, 12, 14). Children like paintings depicting people doing commonplace things, 
or sailboats, trains, horses, or automobiles (12). They also like scenes showing 
reflections in water, peaceful scenes, and scenes showing happy people (14). 
Children enjoy the colors of a painting, particularly if they are bright (12). 
They may also appreciate the “feeling” of the painting, the brush strokes em- 
ployed, and the design qualities (14). Children prefer traditional to modern 
paintings (8, 14). 

The method of analysis employed in the present paper attempts to treat 
criticism data systematically by a coding procedure. This procedure is not a 
substitute for criticism; rather it is a method of making it amenable to study.? 
In the coding process, each statement of criticism was reduced to its essential 


? Coding has been extensively employed in opinion poll studies for this purpose. 
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meaning. An example is the following statement made by one of the subjects 
in the experiment to be described: “Well, in a way that’s a rather pleasing com- 
bination of colors. Spots of red here and there—and the blacks and greens make 
an interesting pattern, regardless of what the subject might be. I just can’t 
understand what it’s all about, though.” In coding, this statement was reduced 
to two categories: (1) Good color harmony, and (2) Don’t understand the inten- 
tion of the artist. The final code consisted of the categories classified according to 
determinants, i.e., aspects of the painting responded to. Determinants making up 
the code were: color, form, composition, texture, shading and lighting, style, 
conception, mood, technique, content, and miscellaneous. The determinant 
“shading and lighting” had the following categories listed under it: 
Good—good shading; good color shading 

—good integral lighting 

—dramatic effect well shown by light and shade 

—third dimension or space well brought out 

—high lights, modeling well shown. 

Bad—shading and/or lighting monotonous 
—third dimension not brought out, aerial perspective missing. 

The complete code included every significant item of criticism made by every 
observer. The total number of categories in the code equalled the total number 
of semantically distinguishable statements made. Group tabulations told the 
number of times each category was used. All coding was checked by a second 
person, and disagreements resolved by discussion. 


METHOD AND PROCEDURE 


Observations were made on ten untitled, student oil paintings, representing a 
wide range of styles and techniques (see reproductions and descriptions, Table I). 
Five paintings were realistic in appearance, five were not. The former group 
included two figure drawings, two still lifes, and a landscape. The non-realistic 
group included a semi-abstract, a still life, a symbolic painting, a landscape, and 
a romantic fantasy. The color combinations and textural treatments employed in 
the paintings are indicated in Table I. 

It was believed essential to use real oil paintings rather than reproductions, 
to avoid distortions of color, glaze, texture, and size. Possibly, too, the attitude 
assumed in judging reproductions differs from that in judging the genuine article. 
Use of student paintings has the advantages of presenting a wide range of talent, 
and of avoiding the influence of prestige factors which would affect the ratings 
of important works of known artists. No disadvantage is suffered in using im- 
perfect paintings; there is no apparent reason why an excellent criticism may 
not be made of a non-excellent painting. We may expect that the factors making 
for excellence or faultiness will stand out clearly in such paintings. 

The observers in the experiment consisted of a group of experts* and a group 

3 The author wishes to thank Mr. A. Buchta; Mr. Clarence Bulliett, Art Critic of the 
Chicago Daily News; Mr. A. Chanin, Art Critic of the New York Daily Compass; Mr. An- 


thony Cooper; Mr. Kalman Himmel; Mr. Carl Junge; Miss Geri Pine; and Dr. Dudley C. 
Watson, Lecturer at the Art Institute of Chicago, who served on the panel of experts. The 
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of laymen. The experts included a newspaper art critic, a museum director, two 
museum lecturers, and six painters chosen at random from ‘tWho’s Who in 
American Art.’”’ Three persons in this group resided in the New York Area, seven 
were from Chicago. The layman group comprised ten persons chosen from the 
City Directory of Champaign-Urbana. No person was included in this group 
who had had any previous art training or who followed an artistic hobby. The 
sample thus included the extremes of artistic ability and sophistication. The 
taste of the majority of persons would be expected to fall somewhere on the 
continuum between these limits. 

The laymen observed the paintings in an 11’ x 20’ office at the University. 
The untramed canvasses were lined up on tables and leaned against unsaturated 
brown display screens, adequately illuminated by a 500-watt overhead bulb. 
Observations by the expert group were carried out in the studios, offices, and 
homes of the subjects, according to the convenience of the person concerned. 
The paintings were arranged for inspection against the walls, or propped against 
chairs and tables. It may be inferred that these observations were necessarily 
made under less controlled conditions than those of the layman group. 

Each observer was instructed to rate the “artistic excellence” of the paintings 
on a 5-point rating scale. No attempt was made to explain the meaning of “artistic 
excellence’; the term seemed perfectly clear to all subjects. It was suggested 
that the rating could be easily carried out by calling the most excellent painting 
an A, the least excellent painting an E, and rating the other paintings from A 
to E on the scale thus established. In a few cases, subjects preferred to rank the 
paintings from | to 10. Rankings were converted to ratings by calling the best 
two paintings A, the next two B, and so forth. No time limit was placed on the 
rating process. 

After the paintings had been scaled, the subject was asked: ‘“‘Will you please 
tell me why you considered this an A (or B, C, D, E) painting?” Subjects were 
not queried in detail concerning their choices, except where an explanation was 
markedly ambiguous. If so, the subject was encouraged to amplify his response 
by such remarks as: “I’d be glad to know more about that,’ or “Why do you 
say that this artist shows a liking for paint?”” Comments were recorded on a tape 
recorder, or in a few cases short-hand notes were taken. 


RESULTS 


The complete code, representing every statement by either layman or expert, 
is given in Table IT. It will be noted that laymen tended to use certain categories 
quite frequently, experts others. 

It was necessary to define carefully each determinant. The determinant 
“color,” for example, always involved statements that a particular color, or 
combination of colors was liked or disliked: 


author also wishes to thank Dean Newcomb, and Professor Weller and the members of the 
Art Department of the University of Illinois, who lent him the student paintings; Mr. A. 
Porter of the Museum of Modern Art. for permission to use one of the rooms at the museum 
for observations. Acknowledgment is also made of the assistance of the laymen judges. 
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TABLE II 
Determinants of Excellence of Oil Paintings 


Figures represent the number of times each category was mentioned by experts and 
laymen. 








LAYMEN EXPERTS CODE NO. 





COLOR—good 
Pleasing (no statement of why) 
Bright 
Wide variety 
Soft; warm 
Rich 
Good harmony 
Realistic 
Artistic feeling in selection, blend, combination 
In harmony with mood, story 
Good color composition 
Poetical; sensitive 


enw Sewewoon 
=Semroapwne 


COLOR—bad 
Not pleasing (no statement of why) 
Drab; too dark; too bright 
Too much of 1 color 
No contrast 
Smudgy; muddy; murky; too smooth 
Not realistic; too realistic 
Weak; timid 
Poor color composition 
No artistry in combination; mechanical; no em- 
phasis 
Ordinary; not original 
Clash; warm and cold colors clash 
Tones crude; stiff; flat 


FORM—good 
Form pleasing, breezy 
Realistic (other than physique) 
Physique realistic; good sense of anatomy 
Good draftsmanship; good drawing 
Forms in harmony with mood 
True to study, character, or idea 


FORM—bad 

Forms not pleasing 
Not clearly rendered; confused; no detail 
Outline badly handled 
Poor drawing, draftsmanship 
Drawing unrealistic to scene or object portrayed 
Detail unrealistically rendered, out of proportion; 

parts of body out of proportion, left out 
Form not original conventional 


COM POSITION—good 
Good composition (no further statement) 
Good placing of forms or figures on canvas 

















TABLE II—Continued 





CODE NO. 
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COMPOSITION—good (Continued) 
Good balance; symmetry 
Unity; unity in diversity 
Good emphasis, rhythm 
No monotony, repetition 
No wasted passages 
Interesting angle 
Interesting pattern; good design 


COMPOSITION—bad 
Bad composition (no further statement) 
Bad placing of figures or forms on canvas 
Lack of unity 
Wasted passages 
Too crowded; too scattered 
Figure in awkward position 
Artistic possibilities of composition not exploited 
Pattern jumbled, confused 
Too much repetition 


TEXTURE—good 
Pleasing (no further statement) 
Texture used to bring out form 
Textures used to suggest actual textures 


TEXTURE—tad 
Not pleasing 
Not thick enough, too thick 
Not enough detail, variety; not used to bring out 
form or feeling 
Not consistent 


SHADING, LIGHTING—good 
Good shading; good color shading 
Good integral lighting 
Dramatic effect shown by light and shade 
Third dimension or space well brought out 
High lights, modeling well shown 


SHADING, LIGHTING—bad 
Shading and/or lighting monotonous 
3rd dimension not brought out, aerial perspective 
missing 


STYLE—good 
Personal feeling shown 
Not representational 
Imaginative, allows the imagination to be used 
Vivid, forceful, free 
Romantic 
Tells a story 
Have to be broadminded about modern art 
Not a painting, but could be used for tapestry, 
rug design 
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TABLE II—Continued 


EXPERTS CODE NO. 








STY LE—bad 

61. Style not liked (no reason given) 

52. Not original, stylized 

53. No personal feeling 

54. Old fashioned 

55. Appeals to popular interest in content 
56. Sentimental, lacks strength 

57. Realistic, lacks imagination 

58. Modern art, don’t understand 

59. Doesn’t tell a story 


CONCEPTION—good 
Should get credit for effort, for attempting a diffi- 
cult subject, for being careful 
Honest; sincere 
Serious; mature conception 
Honest realism; good landscape observation 
Intention of artist can be understood 


CONCEPTION—bad 

No ability required; child could paint 

Work done too quickly, carelessly; not planned 

Conception immature; artist doesn’t understand 
the possibilities of medium 

Just a student exercise 

Type of painting overdone, commonplace, not 
original 

Insincere; pseudo-strength; attempt to dazzle by 
display of skill 

Banal; trivial 

Don’t understand intention of artist 


MOOD—good 
Mood pleasing (no statement of why) 
Mood well shown 
Warmth, sadness, quiet; excitement; dramatic; 
romantic 
Excitement felt by artist, conveyed 


MOOD—bad 
Unpleasant thoughts conveyed 


TECHNIQUE—good 
Good technique; paint handled well 
Painted with assurance 
Good naturalistic technique 


TECHNIQUE—bad 
Technique bad; paint applied poorly 
Dauby 
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TABLE II—Continued 


EXPERTS CODE NO. 








TECHNIQUE—Bad (Continued) 
Paint soft and flavored 
Mechanical; inneffective surface technique, pe- 
dantic 
Not acquainted with means employed by others, 
untrained 
Technique not controlled; inconsistent 


CONTENT—good 
Statement that content is liked 
Familiar object or scene 
Possible to identify 
Good physique; expression 
Good propaganda, message 
Filled with psychology of present day life 


CONTENT—bad 
Statement that content is not liked 
Not dressed as well as possible; not smiling; bored 
expression; building tipped 
Unpleasant theme or object 


MISCELLANEOUS—good 

Composition, color, light and mood work together 
to give a good painting 

Symbolism good 

Elements of content well combined 

Simplification of form and color 

Color and form work together 

Well organized 

Feeling for imaginative movement and shape 

Dramatic; dramatic effects felt 

Would grow on one 

Realistic, natural (general statement, no reference 
to form, color or texture) 

Plain, clear, simple 

Beauty, charm 

Creative; organizing ability shown 

Mysterious, fascinating, intriguing 

Romantic; poetic (no reference to style) 


_ 


Sera err | > 


_ 


MISCELLANEOUS—bad 
No beauty, loveliness 
Not natural (general statement, no reference to 
form, color or texture) 
Wouldn’t want it around, in my living room 
Unfinished 
Not distinct, clear; subject or story can’t be 
understood 
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(Painting #3) I like the combination of the background violet purples and those blues, 
greens, and orange colors. I think it’s a really rich and also a suggestive kind of color. 
(Painting #4) To me, nothing here is color. There is a difference between color and paint. 
Nothing has the light, the glow, the luminosity or the interesting juxtaposition of tone that 
makes you feel that a color organization has been attempted. 


Statements based on “form” were concerned with shapes and outline. Most 
of the responses referred to draftsmanship, realism, and fidelity of the forms to 
the story or mood represented. 


(Painting #8) The lines are very well formed in the vase and box. 
(Painting #9) Now that looks like the roof of a house here (pointing) ; that doesn’t look like 
drapery at all. 


“Composition” applied to the relation of forms to each other. Among the 
categories coded under composition were those concerned with unity, balance, 
symmetry, and placement of the figure or figures on the canvas. 


(Painting #9) This would indicate to me that he’s become aware of the possibility of certain 
types of rhythmic or dynamic designs, possibly through a study of Cézanne’s still lifes. 
(Painting #7) This I feel too, is a bit too scattered. I feel that if some of those objects had 
been thrown in the shadow, it would have made it a better composition and painting. You 
see too many things at once, and that is not the best thing in the way of painting. 


“Textural” responses expressly mentioned this determinant. 


(Painting #9) He knows his textures, but he doesn’t imitate them. He gives you just the 
slightest suggestion of the relation between plaster and bone and wool and wood; enough 
to arouse your own imagination, but he makes no attempt to imitate it. 

(Painting #9) ... but for the monotony of the textural surface, it would be a pretty good 
painting. 


Responses coded under the determinant ‘‘shading and lighting” also referred 
specifically to these characteristics. 


(Painting #9) He has a sense of light in the painting; a sense of integral light which is 
very good. 

(Painting #8) But still, the artist has missed the unity, the relationship between back- 
ground flower, vase, and table because he was more interested in bringing out the forms 
and flowers in a linear way instead of thinking in terms of light and shade. 


The “style” of the painting was considered to refer to the type of presentation 
—representative, modern, romantic, vivid, and so forth. Statements relating to 
originality and creativeness were also coded under style. 


(Painting #5) Why did I rate it an A? Well, I was trying to be broadminded about mod- 
ern art. 


(Painting #5) Well, I guess it’s a little too modern for me. I don’t see any sense to it. It’s 
just a jumble of colors. 


The determinant “conception” included statements concerning the ambition 
and honesty of the artist, and the seriousness of the project attempted. 


(Painting #4) The artist is quite serious about this. ... You can tell that his art is his 
own. Honest in execution. 
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(Painting #10) Of the two pictures, I like the man the best. But it’s obviously a student’s 
work—the bust, the headgear, and so forth. Something that students have been subjected 
to for thousands of years, so that it’s hard to judge this as a real painting. 


“Mood” responses mentioned either that the painting showed a definite mood, 
as of activity, warmth, intensity, or relaxation, or that it induced a definite 
mood reaction in the observer. 


(Painting #10) He has a relaxed mood there, which is very hard for a student to capture. 
Most of the student, paintings of nude models are quite harsh and tense. 

(Painting #9) He’s gotten a mood of dead things which an ordinary still life, such as some 
of these others, don’t seem to get. 


Statements referring to the technique without specifying a particular aspect 
were coded under a general “technique’’ heading. 


(Painting #5)... it’s a very skillful and expert piece of work. 
(Painting #5) The man’s striving for effect there, very consciously, and he tends to dazzle 
you with his display of skill. 


“Content” referred to the scene, objects, or person depicted. An observer 
who likes a painting because it shows a farm scene rather than liking it for any 
inherent artistic qualities, is responding on the basis of content. 


(Painting #10) The reason I gave him a B is that the arm muscles and body are very well 
developed, but when you look at him, you see the man is pretty fleshy around the waistline. 
(Painting #4) I’m for the underdog. I’ve been fortunate, and I’m for persons that haven’t 
been as lucky as me. There’s a painting that shows she’s just gone to the dogs. Just hardened 
and doesn’t care. 

(Painting #2) In the first place, the theme doesn’t appeal to me. When I look at that pic- 
ture, I think of death and war, and I don’t care for that type of picture for my own personal 
liking. 


Under the “miscellaneous” determinant were coded responses not falling into 
any of the other groups, and responses built up of combinations of determinants. 


(Painting #9)... It isn’t anything that I’d want to have hung in my living room. 
(Painting #1) Nice simplification of drawing and color. 

(Painting #9) Composition, color, light, and mood all work together to make almost a 
perfect still life. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


No attempt will be made to compare the present list of determinants with the 
numerous previous compilations made. Almost every author in the field of art 
has had something to say about the excellence of paintings. The determinants 
emerging here, particularly color, form, and composition, have been mentioned 
many times before. On the other hand, qualities frequently mentioned by others 
were not found here: “beauty”? was mentioned only three times, and such nebu- 
lous qualities as “taste,” “purity,” and “feeling” were not mentioned at all. 

It is not possible to determine the extent to which responses given by laymen 
and experts (Table IT) are dependent upon the linguistic habits of the observers. 
Obviously the layman cannot comment on a painting in terms outside his vocab- 
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ulary. It may well be that skillful handling of terms is one of the distinguishing 
marks of an expert. 

Several advantages may be claimed for the present results over past attempts 
at a classification: 

1. The determinants of excellence are derived from the concrete task of 
justifying a rating rather than from the arm-chair philosophizing sometimes 
indulged in (6, p. 233). The qualities which emerge appear to be much more 
definite than those suggested by other investigators. 

2. The determinants are derived from group rather than individual judgments. 
Such data are more complete and reliable than individual opinions. Group data 
also allow for computation of measures of variability and individual differences. 
Comparison between groups can be made: laymen may be contrasted with ex- 
perts, males with females, art students with unselected students. Trends in art 
criticism from year to year may be charted using representative samples of 
paintings and experts, and progress in art school may be studied. 

3. The method is definite and may be repeated. The conclusions reached may 
be verified or refuted by other investigators using other observers and paintings. 
Thus valid generalizations may finally be reached. 

The results of the present study are basic to several other important types 
of analysis. Having arrived at the terms which persons use to describe excellence, 
we may investigate the degree to which these so called ‘‘determinants” actually 
determine excellence. Separate ratings should be made of each of the determi- 
nants, and of the excellence of the paintings themselves. We may then use 
multiple and partial correlational techniques to find the relative influence of 
each of the determinants on the final rating, as well as the predictability of 
excellence from all the ratings. Particularly in the case of the layman, who judges 
excellence on simple grounds, might we hope to predict successfully the standing 
of paintings. If it is found that the separate ratings are not closely related to the 
final excellence, then we must conclude that each painting is a unique combina- 
tion of form, color, composition, etc., the total effect not to be predicted from 
the separate excellences of its components.‘ 

Another problem of interest is that of the relation, or independence of the 
separate determinants. It may well be, for instance, that the qualities of texture, 
shading and lighting are not really separate; they may both be aspects of realistic 
depiction. It may also be doubted that realism and clarity, important to the 
layman, are really separate. This’problem of the independence of determinants 
may readily be attacked by the method of factor analysis. 


4 An interesting, if absurd, example of the use of determinants in predicting the great- 
ness of painters, is the following ratings assigned by De Piles of the French Academy 
(1, p. 110): 

Composition Drawing Color Expression 
18 12 18 
6 17 12 
13 17 17 
15 18 6 51 
17 6 15 53 
Thus Raphael and Rubens were judged greater than Poussin, and he in turn greater than 
Rembrandt and Titian. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In this paper, methods of studying art evaluation are discussed. A new method 
based on the coding of verbal criticisms of paintings is proposed. The method 
is applied to criticisms made by a group of experts and laymen. The determi- 
nants of excellence found are as follows: color, form, composition, texture, 
shading and lighting, technique in general, style, conception, mood, and content. 
Some applications and advantages of the coding method are discussed. 
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CHARLIE CHAPLIN’S FILMS AND AMERICAN 
CULTURE PATTERNS 


HARRY A. GRACE 


INTRODUCTION 


The analysis of film themes is not a recent development. Nor is it a develop- 
ment peculiar to any one academic discipline. A most difficult problem in theme 
analysis is whether it is possible to be academic in an area so open to personal 
judgment and entertainment value. 

Theme analysis has been emphasized with an onslaught of major publications 
on the subject. Among these studies is the excellent treatise by Kracauer on 
the relationship between the pre-Nazi cinema in Germany and the pattern of 
Nazi behavior during its heyday (18). No less informing is the analysis of Ameri- 
can cultural ideals by Wolfenstein and Leites (29) made entirely in terms of the 
American film. 

A further impetus to the study of the cinema as an indication of the pattern 
of culture within a nation has come from the employment of theme analyses 
toward an understanding of enemy behavior during war time. Under such con- 
ditions it is impossible to gain the direct observations necessary for an under- 
standing of national character. However, the film offers great possibilities for 
such research. The methods of theme analysis were employed toward the problem 
of understanding Japanese culture by both Benedict (3) and Gorer (13). With 
regard to Nazi Germany, the paper by Bateson (2) indicates the possibilities of 
the analysis of one film in particular as a unit for insight into broader culture 
patterns. 

With reference to the thesis under discussion in this paper, the films of Charlie 
Chaplin as reflections of American culture patterns, little has been written. 
There is voluminous material on Chaplin’s life, much of which also refers to his 
work. However, there has been no systematic attempt made to study Chaplin’s 
film personality as portrayed in the themes of his productions in order to arrive 
at understanding of the greater society of which he is a part. Two recent books 
on Chaplin have appeared (16, 26) each of which summarizes his life and work. 
Bibliography for earlier studies of this important film personality may be found 
in these publications. 

It is not the concern of this paper to evaluate the behavior of Mr. Chaplin 
in his non-cinematic career. We have concentrated solely upon the films in which 
he has played, even excluding the magnificent A Woman of Paris because he did 
not appear in this production. 


METHOD 

Charlie Chaplin’s films were chosen for an analysis of the relationship between 
the culture and the screen personality because the investigator was interested 
in this screen character. A more important methodological reason was that 
Chaplin served in the capacity of star, director, producer, and writer of many of 
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his films. Furthermore, his film career has extended from the infancy of the in- 
dustry until the present day. Therefore, we are able to use Charlie as his own 
experimental control. 

The films chosen to represent Chaplin’s cinematic behavior were culled from 
a variety of sources in the Museum of Modern Art in New York during the 
year 1947-1948. The principal references are included in the bibliography of 
this paper. Since this collection was undertaken, the recent volume by Huff (16) 
including most of the films presented in the appendix to this paper has appeared. 
For purposes of documentation of the hypotheses which follow, the entire list 
of seventy-six films is given in the appendix. Each film has been numbered chrono- 
logically. In an appropriate place following each hypothesis the numbers of the 
particular films corroborating the hypothesis are given. If references to the 
bibliography are made in the following pages, explicit mention will clarify the 
significance of the superscript. 

The procedure for theme analysis used in this study began with one general 
hypothesis: The films of Charlie Chaplin are a function of the American culture at 
the time of their production. With this hypothesis in mind the stories of Chaplin’s 
films were collected and studied. Whenever possible the actual films were viewed. 

From this procedure emerged the second method of hypothesis formulation. 
As the investigator studied the film themes further hypotheses came to mind. 
These were jotted down and saved for future reference. After all of the films had 
been thoroughly digested the specific hypotheses thus obtained were formally 
stated. The investigator then returned to the film themes and sought confirmation 
of each of the specific hypotheses. 

The method for hypothesis confirmation is in two parts. First, we list the iden- 
tification number of each of the films corroborating the hypothesis. Second, we 
select one or two film themes as indicative of the thesis. 


RESULTS 


This section is composed of the hypotheses and the data confirming them. 
Each hypothesis, preceded by a roman numeral, is stated in formal terms and 
then divided into its particulars for corroboration from the film themes. 

I. The themes of Charlie Chaplin’s films exemplify American cultural history 
over the period of the past forty years. 

A. The carefree years prior to the First World War. The atomistic character of 
a nation in the throes of the after-effects of industrialization, civil war, and late 
nineteenth century imperialism is portrayed in the slapstick comedy of Chap- 
lin’s first fifty-seven films (1-57). These films were made when the cinema me- 
dium was in its infancy. They are pointless but survey the entire field of human 
experience. Example: (11) Charlie is the favorite boarder of the lady who runs 
his boarding house. This situation makes her husband very jealous. At a picnic 
a small boy takes pictures of Charlie, the landlady, and the landlord. Havoc 
ensues when these very compromising slides are shown at a family magic-lan- 
tern show. 

B. The morality era. Victorian morality was an early subject of the American 
filmsters. Not the least important producer, director, and star of these films was 
the immortal D. W. Griffith. Chaplin makes satire of morality in two famous 
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films, The Cure and Easy Street (68, 59). Example: (69) Charlie is wheeled into 
a rest home to take the water cure for alcoholism. His trunk contains bottles 
filled with whisky. While Charlie is being ‘‘treated’”’ by a rough masseur, an 
elderly bell-hop gets drunk on the contents of Charlie’s trunk which the hotel 
management has ordered him to remove. The bell-hop dumps the contents of 
the trunk into the mineral-water spring. This has a surprising effect upon the 
patients of the home, and a number of antics follow. Charlie becomes embroiled 
with a man with the gout and an incident follows with the revolving door. Charlie 
misinterprets the wink of a pretty girl as being directed toward him. When two 
drunks (via the spiked spring) try to maul the girl, Charlie trips them with his 
cane. He promises the girl he will reform, but she must flex her muscles before 
he agrees to drink from the mineral spring. After promising to reform he walks 
arm-in-arm with the girl and falls into the well. 

C. New Americans. The problem of immigration was a pertinent one during 
the first few decades of this century. A pointed commentary upon this problem 
with particular emphasis upon injustices by public officials is made in The Im- 
migrant. Example: (60) On a rocking ocean liner a gambler robs Edna (Edna 
Purviance) and her mother of their money. Charlie wins it back and puts it in 
the girl’s coat. With the Statue of Liberty in the background, immigrants are 
brutally herded by the guards on the boat. Later, Charlie is broke and hungry 
and enters a cafe where Edna is sitting. He watches a man beaten when the cafe 
owner finds the latter cannot pay for his food. There is an episode over a coun- 
terfeit coin which ends with Charlie’s making his escape with the girl. An artist 
finally proves to be their succor. 

D. The First World War. Filmdom had taken the war quite seriously. There had 
been comedies, but they were pointed against the “Hun.” Chaplin made a satire 
upon war, Shoulder Arms. This met with the approval of the servicemen, por- 
traying them as the heroes of a terrible episode. It depicted their dreary lives in 
training and in battle, and blasphemed the roles played by the national authori- 
ties in the final victory. Example: (64) Charlie is in training in the United States, 
and a member of the awkward squad. He dreams: (He is at the front but gets 
no mail, and so he portrays his emotions by reading other fellows’ mail over their 
shoulders. He opens bottles by holding them above the parapet; he strikes 
matches on passing bullets. He fires at the enemy and chalks up “hits” on a board, 
but has to erase one. Wet weather finds him fixing his blankets and then slipping 
under the water to breathe through a phonograph trumpet. Disguised as a tree 
in No-Man’s-Land he knocks out Germans who try to take him as firewood and 
has trouble with dogs. He makes love to a French girl, identifying himself by 
hitting himself with a brick (stars) and drawing lines (stripes). Pursued, he dresses 
in German officer uniform, dresses his sergeant as a chauffeur, and drives the 
Kaiser and Crown Prince to the Allied lines winning the war. The actor portrays 
the Kaiser and also plays the American training camp sergeant. Chaplin cut a 
further scene from this film before its release: At a banquet in Charlie’s honor 
both Clemenceau and Lloyd George creep furtively up to the table and steal 
buttons from the Kaiser’s coat.) Charlie finally wakes up back at the training 
camp. 

E. Post-war social awareness (63, 65, 67, 68). The rise in social comment which 
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followed the war is suggested in Chaplin’s films. He aims his satire at those as- 
pects of the social and economic system which he feels are either inadequate or 
detrimental to human values. Example: (63) Charlie is a vagabond sleeping in 
an empty lot. He saves a mongrel in a dog fight and befriends him. Charlie meets 
a pathetic singer in a cafe, and then returns to his lot. The dog looks for a bone 
but finds a purse which had been hidden by bandits. Charlie fights the bandits 
and wins. He discovers that the girl has been fired. Another fight with the bandits 
ensues, Charle losing and then re-capturing the purse. He finds the girl and takes 
her to live on a farm. Finally, the couple looks fondly into the cradle, at a litter 
of puppies. In the fade-out shot Charlie is seen going down the plowed field drill- 
ing a hole with his finger and inserting seeds into the ground one by one. 

F. The “boom” years. It is to Chaplin’s credit that he was able to portray our 
behavior so satirically in the Gold Rush in 1925. We will forego a synopsis of 
this film, and the ones which follow, for they are part of the immediate cinematic 
experience shared by most of us. 

G. The “bust” years. City Lights (73) brought ‘‘Hooverville” to the screen. 
The depression years are parodied with emphasis placed upon the relations be- 
tween labor and the police. 

H. The age of “‘technocracy.”’ Industrialization had pervaded man’s experience. 
Machines were in the saddle..Men were preparing for war. The uprooted feeling 
of these days, the riots, the high turnover in jobs, and the monotony of minor 
jobs on massive assembly lines is the theme of Modern Times (74). 

I. Dictatorships on the march. The crisis had come; a cycle was nearing its 
end as The Great Diciator appeared. The pathos of a totalitarian state is seen 
through the humorous antics of a national figure. By the time the film had reached 
its height the antics of the central character had proved to be far from humor- 
ous (75). 

J. Post World War II imperialism. (76) Says M. Verdoux, ‘The world is a 
jungle.” (Bibliography, 9) Chaplin portrays a member of the middle and upper 
classes; the tramp is no longer seen. In order to preserve his home, he makes 
murder his business. The artist draws his own analogy between M. Verdoux and 
the behavior of nations. 

II. Chaplin’s films depict the American culture as sex-centered, job-centered, 
and/or sex-and-job-centered. 

A. Sex-centered. Seventy-nine per cent of the film themes in Mr. Chaplin’s 
career concern relations between the sexes. These films include those themes 
which have to do with general romance in which sex differences receive particular 
emphasis and attention. (1, 3-7, 9-18, 20, 21, 23-26, 28, 30, 31, 34, 35, 37, 39-46, 
48-52, 54, 57-61, 63, 65-76.) The sex theme increases in strength as the chron- 
ology progresses, the culmination to be found in his latest film. Examples: (16) 
After following a lady from the park to her hotel room, Charlie is thrown out 
by her husband. Later the wife sleep-walks into Charlie’s room. Charlie is caught 
leading her back and is thrown out of the window into the rain. (35) Charlie is 
married to an elderly, buxom lady. Mabel (Mabel Normand) and her husband 
ride a merry-go-round while Charlie flirts with her until he notices a policeman 
standing behind him. Charlie is finally jerked from the carousel by his wife. 
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B. Job-centered. Of the seventy-six films made by Chaplin, fifty-seven per cent 
concern job situations or economic behavior. The apex of this theme is reached 
with Modern Times and M. Verdouz. (1, 8, 13, 15, 17, 20, 21, 22, 25, 27, 29, 32, 
33, 34, 36, 38, 41, 48, 45, 46, 47, 49-52, 54, 55, 56, 58, 60, 61, 63, 64, 65, 67, 69- 
76.) Examples: (20) Charlie is a dentist’s assistant. He enters the office, looks over 
the patients, slowly removes his gloves, rubs his hands and diligently goes to 
work on the cuspidors. Charlie flirts with the dentist’s wife and causes her to 
lose her skirt. He uses enormous pliers to pull a patient’s tooth. The film ends 
in a free-for-all. (60) Charlie is a fireman. He mistakes the alarm clock for the 
fire bell, drives the engine out, losing all the men from it in doing so, and is 
severely censured by the chief. He serves coffee from the engine’s boilers. The 
chief sets his own house afire for the insurance money, but his daughter is trapped 
in the blaze. Charlie rescues her and all is well. 

C. Sex-and-job-centered. Thirty-one themes from Chaplin’s films refer to 
both sex-centered topics and job-centered ones. These may be determined from 
the earlier lists, as may the examples given above suggest the thematic pattern. 

Ill. The role of women in Chaplin’s films corresponds more closely to their real 
than their ideal cultural roles in American society. 

A. Apparent helplessness, but underlying strength. In themes following this 
pattern, the woman tries to appear in need of aid which usually comes from 
Charlie. Actually, she may be much larger physically than he, she may be wealth- 
ier, she may have a greater social position. However, Charlie sees her as a dam- 
sel in distress. The outcome of the situation concerns Charlie’s overcoming some 
tremendous disadvantage in order to rescue the woman. (11, 12, 13, 18, 23, 26, 
30, 33, 35, 37, 49, 67, 69, 76.) Example: (13) Charlie is a waiter in a tough dive. 
In this role he saves Mabel (Mabel Normand) from a robber. She invites him 
to her lawn party. While at the party, Charlie crosses his legs revealing a hole 
in his shoe which he hastily covers with his hat. Later Mabel and her boy-friend, 
Fatty Arbuckle, while out “slumming” discover that Charlie is only a waiter. 
The rivals quarrel, pies are thrown, and Charlie is finally knocked out by Mabel. 

B. Apparent love, but actual pity. (41, 45, 46, 50, 54, 58, 60, 63, 65, 71-73.) 
The woman in these themes is demure, petite, and quiet. She often eludes Charlie, 
tricks him, and openly affronts him. Charlie wins the girl’s pity, but not her 
love. Example: (41) (This film is referred to as Charlie’s first masterpiece.) Charlie 
rescues Edna. (Edna Purviance) from crooks who are trying to steal her money. 
He is rewarded by a job on her father’s farm. He pumps cows’ tails in an attempt 
to get milk, fools with heavy grain sacks, etc. The crooks return to rob the farm 
and Charlie is shot in the leg. Edna nurses him back to health, and both are 
happy until a handsome dude arrives. Charlie sadly gathers his belongings, 
kicks in his familiar way, and shuffles off. 

IV. Chaplin’s films are accurate in their depiction of lower economic class behavior 
as more violent and vulgar than middle class behavior and more frequently expressed 
directly against the cultural authority symbols. 

A. Violence and vulgarity of lower economic class behavior. Almost ninety per 
cent of Chaplin’s films portray the brutality of lower class behavior in contrast 
with middle class standards. In M. Verdoux the tramp appears in upper economic 
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class clothing and violence is at its height. (1, 3, 5-14, 16, 18-22, 24, 26-30, 32, 
33, 34, 36, 37-53, 55-76.) Examples: (14) Charlie and two others scrap over 
Mabel (Mabel Normand) while standing beside a river. Bricks and mallets are 
used in the fight. Mabel looks bored until Charlie gives her a swift kick. 

B. Lower economic class behavior as aimed directly against authority. While 
many of the characters in the films of Chaplin accept or passively tolerate an 
authority symbol, it remains for the tramp to act directly against such authority. 
(3, 10, 22, 34, 38, 39, 40, 43, 46, 47, 49-52, 56, 61, 64, 66, 67, 68, 72-76.) Example: 
(52) Charlie is a tailor’s assistant. The tailor has been invited to Miss Moneybag’s 
masquerade and decides to go as Count Broko. Charlie, who lives in terror of 
the tailor’s beatings, decides to go as Count Broko, too. Charlie enters via the 
service elevator and immediately dances with the prettiest girl. The tailor tries 
to kick him, but Charlie beats him to it. The real count arrives and exposes both 
impostors. A chase ensues, Charlie is hit, the silver falling out of his clothes. It 
is recovered by the tailor who is promptly arrested. 

V. Chaplin’s films cast suspicion upon authority figures in business and public 
affairs. The persons who symbolize authority in Chaplin’s films are often por- 
trayed as clearly unethical or immoral, or of doubtful character because of a 
compromising situation. Chaplin’s themes radiate the ambivalence toward au- 
thority in the American culture. (1, 7, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 19, 20, 22, 26, 27, 
29-31, 33, 34, 36, 39, 40, 41, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 54, 56, 58, 60, 
61, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 70, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76.) Example: (49) Charlie has just been 
released from jail. He meets a ‘“‘reformer’’ who pleads with him to go straight. 
Charlie weeps in the reformer’s beard. Later Charlie finds him rolling a drunk. 
Meeting an old cellmate, Charlie and he plan to rob a house. Charlie opens the 
stove as if it were the safe. The lady of the house comes downstairs to feed them. 
When the police come she tells them that Charlie is her husband. She sends 
Charlie away with a dollar. Finally the police resume the chase. 

VI. The climax pattern of Chaplin’s films is a product of the American culture. 

A. The American Dream. These endings are characterized by the tramp; iso- 
lated, alone, the underdog, conquering his adversaries against all odds. He is 
the idealist, fighting and losing all the way, except for the very finish. One-third 
of Chaplin’s films portray this pattern. (1, 13, 18, 27, 31, 36, 38-41, 45, 46, 50, 
52, 54, 55, 58, 63, 64, 65, 67, 71-73, 75.) Example: (46) Charlie is offered three 
dollars to help shanghai three men but is himself shanghaied. As assistant cook 
he must serve meals aboard a rocking boat. The shipowner’s daughter is a stow- 
away whom Charlie saves from death by tossing lighted dynamite overboard be- 
fore it can explode. Later it is established that the shipowner had contrived to 
sink his own ship for the insurance. 

B. The ‘“‘vanishirig man.” Under these circumstances Charlie enters the scene 
from nowhere in particular, performs his mission, and disappears into oblivion. 
He offers no regrets and seeks no rewards. (16, 21, 37, 39-41, 45, 49, 51, 57, 59, 
61, 66, 68, 70, 74, 76.) Example: (70) Charlie is an escaped convict wearing prison 
garb. He steals a clergyman’s clothes while the latter is swimming. He arrives 
in the town where a crowd awaits the cleric, and assumes Charlie to be the real 
one. Charlie pantomimes a sermon on David and Goliath which shocks the elders 
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but enthralls the children. A former cellmate of Charlie steals money from Char- 
lie’s girl’s mother. Charlie rescues the money and saves the girl. However, he is 
arrested as an accomplice. He accepts this with a shrug. At the Mexican border 
the sheriff sends Charlie to pick flowers, and gallops away only to find Charlie 
following him. The sheriff makes Charlie run away by giving him a swift kick, 
and so Charlie crosses the border. No sooner does he cross the border than he 


meets bandits. Charlie finally runs along the border with one foot in each country 
as the film ends. 


DISCUSSION 


Two general statements encompass the theses of this paper. (1) The artist is a 
function of his era, painting a portrait of the culture at a particular time, some- 
times penetrating the cultural screen before his contemporaries. (2) The artist 
may perpetuate unhealthy behavior patterns by using such weaknesses for their 
psychological effects. 

Chaplin’s films resemble the period of history in which they were produced. 
As the major force behind most of his films, Mr. Chaplin has made cinematic 
comment upon most of the major trends in the past half-century. Sex and employ- 
ment, or the absence thereof, comprise the primary motives for behavior as por- 
trayed in Chaplin’s films. As Parker Tyler has commented in his book (24), 
“«.. . the gross culture of the class of rich men in our time, with its necessary con- 
cessions to money standards and materialistic thinking, engenders an inner spite 
toward easygoing, humorous fellows who take life lightly—that is, fellows 
epitomized by Charlie’s tramp, who can’t seem to earn a decent living; when in 
their cups, however, these hard-boiled, well-upholstered gentlemen relax and 
think up dreams of a truer grandeur wherein they can regard poor fools as symp- 
toms of cosmic irony and as delightfully amusing, because by them they measure 
their own high estate. However, in the arid chambers of complete sobriety or 
modern common sense, Charlie becomes a moral allergy, there being no room for 
him in a society which binds wealth to poverty in so mechanical, direct, and 
compromising a manner.” Tyler goes on to say, “It seems not farfetched to 
draw a general parallel and say that Chaplin and the numerous latter-day funny- 
men, in making millions laugh, help them to bear their troubles, especially their 
economic troubles.’”’ Benoit-Levy, in his book on the films (4), stresses the fight 
against exploitation of the individual. He suggests that machines should be used 
for the benefit of all mankind and that Chaplin’s Modern Times exemplifies their 
misuse. Bosley Crowther, in his review of M. Verdoux (7) uses the latter’s words, 
“One murder makes a villain; millions a hero.” In Crowther’s words, “. . . Chap- 
lin is also demonstrating the sadly disturbing fact that a man may be personally 
kind and generous yet ruthless in business affairs. Basically, he is exposing the 
heartless nature of business itself and making a bitter commentary upon the 
dilemma of the little businessman.’”’ Chaplin’s own program note on the same 
film is quoted as saying (23), ‘“Von Clausewitz said that war is the logical exten- 
sion of diplomacy; M. Verdoux feels that murder is the logical extension of busi- 
ness.” 

Needless to say, the poignancy of Chaplin’s themes, and the caustic comments 
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he has occasionally made off the screen, have elicited a wave of comment broader 
than this paper can reflect. The point seems well substantiated that Chaplin’s 
film themes often refer to matters of business, economics, and employment. 
Rather than belabor the sex theme, we may turn to the role of women as por- 
trayed in Chaplin’s films, for the theme is implicit therein. Women are used in 
Chaplin’s films to depict the objective reality of a particular situation. They 
exemplify the realist position, and Charlie; the tramp, the idealist. While the 
real aspects predominate in any problem solution, sufficient credit falls upon 
Charlie to allow for some attention to be given to idealism. Charlie is helpless 
in aiding the pseudo-helpless. He tries to win love by deeds, but receives pity in 
return. To what extent is this barter common to our society? 

The artist not only portrays the culture, but perpetuates it. The themes of 
Charlie Chaplin’s films often serve to perpetuate cultural patterns which are not 
in the best interests of a democratic society. Much of the tramp’s behavior is 
modeled upon brutality and vulgarity. This behavior is not uncommon to the 
class of individuals so portrayed, but does it not reinforce violence by placing 
such emphasis upon it? An anonymous reviewer has this to say (20, 21: 961) 
“It’s (The Rounders, 26) a rough picture for rough people, that people, whether 
rough or gentle, will probably have to laugh over while it is on the screen... .” 
Regarding The Property Man: (20, 21: 961) “There is some brutality in this 
picture and we can’t help feeling that this is reprehensible. What human being 
can see an old man kicked in the face and count it fun?” Again, ‘There are 
few people who don’t like these Keystones. They are very vulgar and touch the 
homely strings in our own vulgarity. Some of the funniest things in this picture 
(The Property Man, 22) are too vulgar to describe; but are too funny to pass for 
vulgarity when wale seen.”’ Parker Tyler comments upon this issue with refer- 
ence to Charlie the tramp (25), ‘“‘man degraded by his inferior strength and pink 
heart, nothing but the underdog without visible means of aggression.”’ He goes 
on, ‘The inferior in strength and courage are either saved by social laws (““Hu- 
manity”’) or must resort to strategy in preference to being passively exter- 
minated.” Our thesis is that people are made to enjoy the misfortunes of others, 
and that this reinforces an unhealthy pattern of humor. Furthermore, violence 
and vulgarity are pictured as the only expressions suitable to a particular econo- 
mic class. This, too, is unfortunate in that it enhances the development of a wrong 
impression. 

A further realm for analysis lies in the climax patterns so familiar to Mr. 
Chaplin’s films. Each of the patterns studied, the American dream and the van- 
ishing man, exemplifies ‘“‘ends-thinking.” That is, the goal is the prime interest, 
and the means thereto secondary. Each of these endings is essentially non- 
democratic. The American dream climax reflects an extremely unreal laissez- 
faire, position in which chance or Fate plays a major role. No concept of rational- 
ity or reason is clear, things just happen. The individual has no control over his 
environment whatever its dimensions may be. The individual acts irresponsibly 
and depends upon good fortune. 

The vanishing man climax demonstrates the superman pattern so common in 
American culture today. The individual is irresponsible, owes no loyalty, has no 
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duties, but he is independent, free to do as he pleases, to come and go as he will, 
with no attachments to other persons. He is the epitome of isolation. He acts 
with personal independence and irresponsibility, behaves as he sees fit in the 
situation, and then vanishes without a trace into the oblivion from whence he 
came. This form of messianic and charismatic leadership is in keeping with the 
American dream. However, both are basically non-democratic and bear no need 
for further reinforcement in our culture. (Certainly Mr. Chaplin is not alone in 
employing this climax: “Superman” and his prototypes, the “private eyes” of 
radio and television, the ‘““Lone Ranger,” and a host of others accentuate one or 
both of these trends.) 

With whom does one identify himself when viewing these films? Do we feel 
sorry for the tramps whom Charlie epitomizes? Does our feeling for them satisfy 
any further need for doing something to improve their lot? Do we empathize 
with the authority figure being tricked by Charlie, or supplant that authority 
figure with one of our own whom Charlie may kick for us? The answers to these 
questions remain unknown. The questions arise from this study and from com- 
ments concerning identification raised by previous analyses of Charlie’s antics. 
Parker Tyler (25) compares Charlie with David and the Society with Goliath. 
Contrary to the story, Goliath is the winner. In another source, Tyler, (24) finds 
an analogy in Don Quixote. Schreiber, in her article, (22) sees Chaplin as Berg- 
son. Bowman (6) and Burke (5) write of him as being similar to Dickens. To 
Benoit-Levy (4), the comparison is with Moliére. To Delluc (8) it is with Ni- 
jinsky. 


Each of us has his own estimate of the screen character of Charlie Chaplin 
which in itself is a sufficient cause for his films to be worthy of further study. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. Film theme analysis may be used as a method for the study of the real and 
ideal patterns of a culture. 

2. The method for theme analysis used in this paper proceeded from a general 
hypothesis to confirmation of that hypothesis in the material under study; the 
formation of specific hypotheses as a result of preliminary study of the films; 
and the confirmation of specific hypotheses from the data under consideration. 

3. Hypotheses tested are: 

a. The themes of Charlie Chaplin’s films reflect the American culture pattern 
at the time of the films’ release. 

b. The American culture is strongly concerned over matters of sex and economic 
occupation. 

c. American women are portrayed as being apparently but not actually help- 
less, and as responding with pity rather than with love. 

d. The behavior pattern of the lower economic class is portrayed as violent, 
vulgar, and aimed more directly against authority symbols than that of the 
middle class. 

e. The American climax pattern is portrayed as that of the American dream or 
the vanishing man. 

4, Hypotheses suggested but untested: 
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a. The artist may perpetuate unhealthy culture patterns such as the employ- 
ment of violence in solving human affairs. 

b. The artist may perpetuate unhealthy culture patterns in emphasizing prob- 
lem solutions, climaxes, which are not in the democratic tradition. 

c. Identification with the screen character is a complex behavior, not amenable 
to a simple solution. 
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APPENDIX 


. Making a Living, Keystone, 1914 

. Kid Auto Races at Venice, Keystone, 
1914 

. Twenty Minutes of Love, Keystone, 1914 
. A Busy Day, Keystone, 1914 

. Tango Tangle, Keystone, 1914 

. Between Showers, Keystone, 1914 

. Mabel’s Strange Predicament, Keystone, 
1914 

. A Film Johnnie, Keystone, 1914 

. His Favorite Pastime, Keystone, 1914 

. Cruel, Cruel Love, Keystone, 1914 

. The Star Boarder, Keystone, 1914 

. Mabel at the Wheel, Keystone, 1914 

. Caught in a Cabaret, Keystone, 1914 

. The Fatal Mallet, Keystone, 1914 

. Her Friend, the Bandit, Keystone, 1914 
. Caught in the Rain, Keystone, 1914 

. Mabel’s Busy Day, Keystone, 1914 

. Mabel’s Married Life, Keystone, 1914 

. The Knockout, Keystone, 1914 

. Laughing Gas, Keystone, 1914 

. Masqueraders, Keystone, 1914 

. The Property Man, Keystone, 1914 

. The Face on the Barroom Floor, Key- 
stone, 1914 

. Recreation, Keystone, 1914 

. His New Profession, Keystone, 1914 

. The Rounders, Keystone, 1914 

. The New Janitor, Keystone 1914 

. Those Love Pangs, Keystone, 1914 

. Dough and Dynamite, Keystone, 1914 

. His Trysting Place, Keystone, 1914 

. A Gentlemen of Nerve, Keystone, 1914 

. His Musical Career, Keystone, 1914 

. Tillie’s Punctured Romance, Keystone, 
1914 

. His Prehistoric Past, Keystone, 1914 

. Getting Acquainted, Keystone, 1914 

. His New Job, Essanay, 1915 


. A Night Out, Essanay, 1915 

. The Champion, Essanay, 1915 

. In the Park, Essanay, 1915 

. The Jitney Elopement, Essanay, 1915 
. The Tramp, Essanay, 1915 

. By the Sea, Essanay, 1915 

. Work, Essanay, 1915 

. A Woman, Essanay, 1915 

. The Bank, Essanay, 1915 

. Shanghaied, Essanay, 1915 

. A Night at the Show, Essanay, 1915 
. Carmen, Essanay, 1916 

. Police, Essanay, 1916 

. The Fireman, Mutual, 1916 

. The Floor Walker, Mutual, 1916 

. The Count, Mutual, 1916 

. One A.M., Mutual, 1916 

. The Vagabond, Mutual, 1916 

. The Pawnshop, Mutual, 1916 

. Behind the Screen, Mutual, 1916 

. The Rink, Mutual, 1916 

. Easy Street, Mutual, 1917 

. The Cure, Mutual, 1917 

. The Immigrant, Mutual, 1917 

. The Adventurer, Mutual, 1917 

. Triple Trouble, Essanay, (Remake) 1918 
. A Dog’s Life, 1918 

. Shoulder Arms, First International, 1918 
. Sunnyside, First National, 1919 

. A Day’s Pleasure, First National, 1919 
. The Kid, First National, 1920 

. The Idle Class, First National, 1921 
. Pay Day, First National, 1922 

. The Pilgrim, First National, 1922 

. The Gold Rush, United Artists, 1925 
. The Circus, United Artists, 1928 

. City Lights, United Artists, 1931 

. Modern Times, United Artists, 1936 
. The Great Dictator, 1940 

. Monsieur Verdouz, 1947 





EDITOR’S COMMENT: RECOGNITION FOR AESTHETICS 
AS A MAJOR FIELD OF SCHOLARSHIP 


In the ten years since the American Society for Aesthetics was organized, 
considerable advance has been made in securing a recognized place for aesthetics 
as a subject in American higher education and as a field for scholarly writing and 
discussion. The general public is becoming aware that aesthetics is no longer a 
subordinate branch of philosophy devoted to futile arguments about the nature 
and “laws” of beauty; that it now includes an extensive, empirical investigation 
of the nature and functions of the arts in relation to human psychology and 
social culture; that it is using the resources of science in its work without false 
claims to scientific exactness. 

This Journal is pleased to have been able to stimulate research and writing 
by American authors in this larger field, including many young writers whose 
works had not been previously published. Many more college courses in aesthet- 
ics and related fields are now given than were given ten years ago. The admission 
of the American Society for Aesthetics to membership in the American Council 
of Learned Societies in 1950 was a recognition by leaders in other fields of its 
serious purpose, substantial membership, and regularly published contributions 
to scholarship. 

Ai the same time, there is no reason for excessive pride or optimism. Not only 
aesthetics, but all the humanities are on the defensive in the American scene as 
elsewhere; even in some universities which have been regarded as traditional 
pillars of humanistic learning. This is largely a result of the political and military 
situation, which naturally favors the subjects which are thought to have most 
practical, military, or industrial value. But other factors, far less understandable 
or justifiable, are operating to repress or starve out free discussion and teaching 
in the humanities. The potential contribution of humanistic studies to world 
stability and even to military power is often ignored or minimized. Of the 
tremendous funds devoted by government agencies and private foundations to 
education and research, only the smallest trickle is available for the arts or 
philosophy. Persistent starvation, through small salaries, few available jobs, 
little aid in publication, is inevitably retarding the growth of aesthetics. When 
world conditions improve, and this country can turn a larger share of its mate- 
rial and mental resources toward the humanities, we may hope for a more vigor- 
ous and rapid growth of aesthetics in the American educational scene. Mean- 
while, it is the responsibility of those who foster it to keep it as healthy and lively 
as possible under the circumstances, and to seek persistently for ways of nourish- 
ing it. Foundation grants are urgently needed for this purpose; it is to be hoped 
that some of the larger foundations will some day turn their attention back 
to the humanities, and incidentally toward aesthetics, in the next few years. 

Occasional opportunities present themselves to the Editor and his associates 
in the Journal and Society to advance public understanding and recognition of 
aesthetics as a subject in some specific way. To report on a few recent instances 
may be of interest to readers, and encourage similar actions on their part when 
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the occasion offers. It is important that we explain the new and broader scope 
of aesthetics to those outside the field; otherwise the common assumption is 
that we are still splitting hairs about beauty, and trying to establish rules of good 
taste in art. 

At the kind invitation of Mr. William R. Parker, editor of the Publications of 
the Modern Language Association, the Editor prepared a brief statement regard- 
ing the Society and Journal to be printed in the PMLA. Since many of our newer 
members and readers have asked questions along the same line, it may be useful 
to print this statement here as well: 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR AESTHETICS 


“Organized in 1942 ‘for the advancement of philosophic and scientific studies 
of the arts and related fields,’ the American Society for Aesthetics publishes the 
Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism as a means to that end. It assumed re- 
sponsibility in 1945 for this quarterly periodical, which is still the only magazine 
in English devoted primarily to theoretical discussion of the arts. (Others now 
appear in French, Spanish, and Japanese.) The Journal is edited by Thomas 
Munro at the Cleveland Museum of Art in Cleveland, Ohio, where its business 
office is managed by Ransom R. Patrick of Western Reserve University. 

“In 1950, the Society was admitted to membership in the American Council 
of Learned Societies. Regular membership dues are five dollars a year, and mem- 
bership is open to all persons actively interested in theoretical studies of the arts 
and related types of human experience. Numbering about six hundred at present, 
its membership includes teachers, writers, artists, critics, and others in many 
fields: in philosophy, psychology, social sciences, the visual arts, literature, music, 
theater, dance, and motion pictures. About the same number of subscriptions to 
non-members, libraries, and other institutions are distributed. A number of these 
go to India, Japan, Africa, South America, and the countries of western Europe. 
Many articles by foreign scholars are published—some written especially for the 
Journal of Aesthetics and some translated from foreign languages. The Journal 
office is an international center for correspondence and discussion among scholars 
interested in theoretical studies of the arts. 

“The membership and policies of the Society and Journal indicate a significant 
change which has taken place in recent years in the conception of aesthetics. 
No longer regarded merely as a branch of speculative philosophy devoted to 
theories of beauty, it now emphasizes descriptive, factual studies of all the arts 
in relation to each other, to human nature, and to their social environment. 
Problems of critical evaluation, semantics, cultural history, and education in the 
arts are discussed. An attempt is made in the Journal and in the Society’s con- 
ventions to stimulate the expression of different theories and philosophical points 
of view. An effort is made to bridge the gap between abstract theory and special- 
ized studies of particular artists and their works. 

“This new and broader field of aesthetics overlaps many of the older subject 
fields and university departments. For example, the nature of poetic form, stand- 
ards of literary value, the analysis of period styles, and methods of literary criti- 
cism are areas of mutual concern to aesthetics and literary theory. Comparatively 
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few of the many scientists and scholars working in philosophy, psychology, and 
the social sciences are strongly interested in their relation to the arts. Compara- 
tively few of those working in the particular arts are strongly interested in the 
more general, theoretical questions which are raised in regard to them. For such 
individuals in different fields, the Society and Journal of Aesthetics offer an op- 
portunity to exchange ideas with persons of similar interests, and to combine 
their findings in the hope of developing not only more verified knowledge about 
the arts, but a deeper and more sympathetic understanding of their significance 
and potential contributions to human welfare. The Society is interested also in 
helping to develop the teaching of aesthetics and the arts as important elements 
in liberal education, as well as for professional training.” 


Broad surveys of educational subjects and fields of scholarship, as well as of 
individuals working in them, are made from time to time for various reasons. 
Aesthetics is often ignored or given some inadequate, misleading status in them. 
However, when this is called to the attention of those who conduct the surveys, 
they are often glad to make the correction. Someone must take the initiative in 
asking that adequate recognition be given to aesthetics as a new and important 
field. 

The Editor recently carried on a friendly correspondence with Mr. Wheeler 
Sammons, publisher of Who’s Who in America, on the listing of ‘‘Aesthetics” 
in the various publications of the A. N. Marquis Company. Mr. Sammons’ at- 
titude was open-minded and constructive. 

In June, 1950, the Editor wrote a letter to Mr. Sammons in part as follows: 
“T would like to make a suggestion regarding one of my specialties, which is the 
subject of Aesthetics. This word is correctly spelled in two ways—with the initial 
‘A’ or without it, as Esthetics. In my biographical sketch the word is spelled 
‘Aesthetics.”” However, there is no listing of the subject under ‘A’ on page xi of 
the Locator Index. I am therefore not listed under ‘Aesthetics.’ You do list the 
subject on page xxiii of the same Index, under ‘Esthetics.’ I am not listed in this 
paragraph of the Index, no doubt because of the different spelling. ‘Aesthetics’ 
is still the most accepted spelling of the word, and is used in several of the write- 
ups, such as page 51, No. 25. I would suggest that your Locator Index should 
follow this spelling, and list all reference to this subject under ‘Aesthetics.’ Also, 
it would be well to standardize the spelling throughout the book. However, the 
Locator Index should list both spellings of the word, with a cross reference. If 
you prefer to use the spelling ‘Esthetics’ throughout, then you should at least 
mention ‘Aesthetics’ in the proper place in the Index, with a cross reference.” 

On June 15, 1951, a second letter was sent as follows: “In accordance with 
your recent request, I enclose herewith my blank for ‘The Roster of Selected 
General Authorities.’ I would like to call your attention to a suggestion which I 
made in a letter to you dated July 20, 1950, in returning proof for my sketch in 
‘Who Knows—and What.’ 

“The appearance of the second edition of your important work, classifying 
individuals according to subjects and fields of activity, can do much to aid and 
stimulate cooperation in each field. On the other hand, lack of clear recognition 
of a field can be an obstacle. The subject of Aesthetics is relatively new in the 
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United States, as a distinct field of writing and branch of university education. 
In the last few years, it has made considerable progress through the establish- 
ment of university courses and departments, and through the establishment of 
the American Society for Aesthetics and the Journal of Aesthetics and Art Crit- 
ae 

“It would help us considerably if subject references to aesthetics were clearly 
indicated throughout the new edition, and if aesthetics were given explicit recog- 
nition as a subject. It has been in the past a branch of philosophy, but is now 
achieving distinct status as psychology did in the late 19th century. Unfor- 
tunately, differences of spelling and unsystematic cross reference in your first 
edition obscure the listings in the field of aesthetics.” 

Mr. Sammons answered, in part: “Thanks very much for your interesting 
letter. I am glad to say that your previous letter to which you refer is clearly on 
record, and will be in hand during the revision of the Locator Index to ‘Who 
Knows—and What’.... We are trying out a ‘Roster of Selected General Au- 
thorities’ initially limited to the social sciences, the humanities, and the natural 
sciences, since doing so would provide a listing of broad subjects. Accordingly, 
your letter now links up with this experiment, and I would gather from it that 
you feel aesthetics should be listed as a general subject under the humanities, 
on @ parity with art and philosophy, and certainly as a subdivision of them. I 
would be glad to have your definite decision regarding the exact classification. 
Of course, I would welcome your general reaction to the rather interesting angles 
involved in the entire subject your letter brings up.” 

To this, the Editor answered on June 26th, 1951: “It was most interesting to 
read your comments on my letter, and to learn something of your problems in 
the selective listing of authorities. In reply to your question, I would feel definitely 
that aesthetics should be listed as a general subject under the humanities, on a 
parity with art and philosophy, and also as a subdivision of these. 

“The older practice, as expressed in the Dewey and Library of Congress classi- 
fication systems, has been (1) to list aesthetics as a branch of philosophy, and 
(2) to list it under each main division of the arts. This would include music, 
theater, poetry, painting, sculpture, etc., each of which includes some books on 
the theory of that art. This would make separate branches out of philosophical 
aesthetics, the aesthetics of music, the aesthetics of sculpture, etc. In much the 
same way seventy-five years ago, psychology was emerging from its status as a 
branch of philosophy (the philosophy of mind) to become a distinct science. As 
such, it has brought together many scattered psychological studies, such as the 
psychology of animals, the psychology of education, the psychology of advertis- 
ing, etc. Aesthetics is now in the process of becoming an independent subject in 
university faculties, with its own journal and professional society, which include 
writings and members of the several arts as well as philosophy. Practically speak- 
ing, it would be helpful to recognize and clarify this situation by listing aesthetics 
as a distinct general field, while at the same time indicating through cross refer- 
ences its continuing relation to the older subjects.” 


A little later in the summer of 1951, a request arrived from Mr. J. E. Welle- 
meyer, staff adviser on personnel studies to the American Council of Learned 
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Societies, regarding the proposed national registration of specialists in the hu- 
manities and social sciences. This is an extensive survey which the A. C. L. §8. 
is conducting in cooperation with the Office of Naval Research on behalf of the 
three military services. Mr. Wellemeyer mentioned the problem of overlapping 
memberships in the professional societies, and asked whether the membership 
of the A. S. A. would be covered fairly completely by virtue of membership either 
in the American Philosophical Association or the College Art Association. ‘‘Pro- 
ceeding on this assumption,” said Mr. Wellemeyer, “‘it is our tentative conclusion 
that it would not be necessary to circularize the membership of the American 
Society for Aesthetics directly through your office.” However, Mr. Wellemeyer 
added that he and his associate, Dr. Taulman A. Miller, would be glad to discuss 
the problem with us. The fields to be included in the register of specialists were 
first announced as follows: anthropology, archaeology, demography, economics, 
geography, history, international law, languages, philosophy and religion, politi- 
cal science, sociology, and statistics. 

After discussing the matter with Ransom R. Patrick, secretary of the A. S. A., 
the Editor wrote to Dr. Wellemeyer (in part): “Since you ask our advice and 
opinion on two points, we would like to make the following comments: (1) As to 
circularizing the membership of the A. 8. A.—it is incorrect to suppose that its 
membership would be covered fairly completely by the membership of the 
American Philosophical Association or the College Art Association. There is some 
overlapping of the membership, but a large proportion of our members do not 
belong to either of these two fields. Some are practicing artists, critics, or teachers 
in the fields of music, dance, theater, and industrial arts. Some are professionals 
within the visual arts, but not members of college faculties; some are psycholo- 
gists. ... (2) On page two of the mimeographed circular ‘Plans for the National 
Registration,’ there is a list of fields from which individual personnel reports 
will be sought. Dr. Patrick and I feel strongly that the field of Aesthetics should 
be included in this list. At present there is no field in your list which deals with 
the whole field of the arts directly and primarily. (The College Art Association 
is interested mainly in the visual arts.) References to the arts, often casual and 
scanty, occur in anthropology, archaeology, history, philosophy, and psychology, 
but none of these fields deals with the arts as its primary subject matter. Present- 
day aesthetics is approached in a scientific spirit, as the study of all the arts and 
of related modes of individual and social behavior. As a science, it is distinct 
from the practice of the arts themselves, although many practicing artists are 
interested in it. It is a branch of the humanities which covers a much more ex- 
tensive area than archaeology (dealing only with ancient cultures) and has con- 
siderably more to contribute to a survey of contemporary man-power resources.” 

In view of these considerations, Dr. Miller wrote on October 11th, “I am very 
glad to be able to report to you that the outcome of our discussion was a decision 
to include aesthetics in the fields to be covered by the registration.” 

In January 1952, the Editor attended the annual meeting of the A. C. L. 8. 
as delegate from the A. 8. A., and was asked by Dr. Miller to prepare a ‘“Check- 
list of Fields of Specialization” for aesthetics, to correspond with those already 
prepared for “Art and Musicology,” for ‘‘Philosophy,” and for other humanities 
and social sciences. Questionnaires and checklists were already being sent out to 
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individuals in other fields, and the one for aesthetics was needed immediately. 
While regretting the lack of time to consult with other specialists in aesthetics, 
the Editor undertook to prepare the checklist immediately. Its purpose is to 
subdivide the general field of aesthetics in such a way that individuals could in- 
dicate their specialties therein. As we go to press, it is expected that the aes- 
thetics checklist will be mailed to all members of the A. S. A. Along with the 
checklist will go a questionnaire (uniform for all workers in the humanities and 
the social sciences) on their personal history, education, publications, etc). The 
checklist submitted by the Editor to Dr. Taulman A. Miller is subject to further 
revision by those in charge of the survey. However, even as a rough draft, it con- 
stitutes a tentative analysis of the field of aesthetics as to the range of interests 
on the part of those actually working in it. It is not proposed as an ideal or 
theoretically correct way of subdividing the field. It contains some specialties 
which are not yet extensively pursued in America, and which are therefore hopes 
for the future rather than actualities. The Editor would welcome comments from 
readers on the proposed checklist, suggesting desirable changes. These will be 
too late for use in the present survey, but may contribute to a clearer under- 
standing of the subject. 

One unfortunate result of the lateness in sending out the questionnaires on 
aesthetics will be that many of our members have already listed themselves in 
other fields, not knowing that a chance would be given them to list aesthetics as 
their main field. The number of persons registering as aestheticians will therefore 
be small. But through the kindness and broadmindedness of Drs. Miller and 


Wellemeyer, another step has been taken in securing official recognition for aes- 
thetics as a subject. 
The tentative checklist! reads as follows: 


NATIONAL REGISTRATION 
THE HUMANITIES AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
AESTHETICS 


N.B.: In this checklist, the words ‘‘Art’’ and ‘‘Arts’’ refer not only to the Visual Arts 
(as in the checklist on Art and Musicology), but to all the arts listed below under ‘‘Aes- 
thetics of Particular Arts.”? They thus include music, literature, and theater arts. 


Specialty Comparison, Interrelation, and Classifica- 
Philosophical Aesthetics (general) tion of Arts 

Aesthetics, Logic, and Scientific Method Aesthetic Morphology; Form and Style 

Aesthetics and Epistemology Analysis 

Aesthetics and Metaphysics Technology of Arts: Materials and Proc- 

: : esses 

—— em Sie SS ee — of Art Criticism and Interpreta- 

ion 


Aesthetics and Religion Aesthetic Value: Standards and Methods 


Aesthetics, Semantics, and Semiotics of Appraising Art 
Other (specify) Historic Interrelations among Arts 
Comparative Aesthetics; General Theory of Iconology and Symbolism 
the Arts Other (specify) 





1 Further revisions may be made in the final checklist to be sent out. 
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History of Aesthetics and Art Criticism (gen- 
eral) 
Ancient (Occidental) 
Medieval (Occidental) 
Renaissance and Baroque 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Century 
Recent : 
Far Eastern 
Near Eastern 
Other (specify) 
Psychological Aesthetics; Psychology of the 
Aris 
Psychology of the Artist and of Creative 
Imagination 
Psychology of Perception and Aesthetic 
Experience 
Psychology of Taste, Appreciation, Pref- 
erence 
Art and Personality 
Development of Art Abilities; Children’s 
Art 
Arts and Psychotherapy 
Sociological Aesthetics; Social Aspects of the 
Arts (general) 
Arts in Social Evolution 
Arts in Various Culture Patterns 
Economic Aspects of the Arts 
Political Aspects of the Arts 
Military Aspects of the Arts 
Anthropological and Ethnological Aspects 
of the Arts 
Mathematical and Physical Aspects of the 
Arts 
Biological and Physiological Aspects of the 
Arts 
Other (specify) 
Theories of Art Education (general) 
Arts in General Education; Aims and 
Methods 
Vocational and Professional Education in 
the Arts 


EDITOR’S COMMENT _ 


Tests and Measures of Aptitude and 
Achievement 

Art Education on Elementary Level 

Art Education on Secondary Level 

Art Education on College Level 

Adult Education in Arts 

Other (specify) 


Aesthetics of Particular Arts and Groups of 


Aris 

Visual Arts (in general) 
Painting and Graphic Arts 
Photography 
Sculpture 
Architecture 
City and Community Planning 
Landscape Architecture; Horticulture 

and Garden Arts 

Industrial Arts 
Commercial Arts 
Other (specify) 

Music 

Literature 
Poetry; Verse 
Prose 

Theater Arts (general) 
Speech, Diction; Oratory 
Acting and Pantomime 
Staging, Scenery, Lighting 
Costuming 
Directing 

Dance and Ballet 

Film; Motion Pictures 

Lumia; Clavilux 

Radio and Television 

Other Arts (specify) 


Practice of the Arts 


(Composing, Designing, Performing, or 
Executing) 
Other (specify) 
T. M. 





THE MATCHETTE FOUNDATION PRIZE IN AESTHETICS 


The Editor is glad to announce that an award of five hundred dollars will be 
given for the best article in aesthetics or the philosophy of art submitted by an 
American author during the academic year 1952-53. This award is offered by 
the Franklin J. Matchette Foundation of 20 East 66th Street, New York City, 
through its Director, Mr. William H. Matchette, and its Board of Trustees. 
Articles are to be sent to Dr. Thomas Munro, Editor of the Journal of Aesthetics, 
at The Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland 6, Ohio. They must reach the 
Editor’s office not later than May 1, 1953. Each article should be accompanied 
by a large, self-addressed envelope with sufficient postage for return. 

Conditions stated by Mr. Matchette are that the article shall be preferably, 
but not necessarily, based on the Absolute-Relative Theory; and that the edi- 
torial staff of the Journal of Aesthetics is to publicize and judge the award. The 
award is not limited to articles published in the Journal of Aesthetics, but the 
winning article shall be so published. ‘An American author’ will be understood 
to mean an author who is an American citizen or one who is a resident and has 
secured his first papers of naturalization. 

Submission of an entry in this contest implies permission on the part of the 
author or copyright-holder for publication of the article in the Journal of Aes- 
thetics, as in the case of other manuscripts submitted for publication. The article 
should be clearly typed, not a carbon copy, and double-spaced on bond paper. 
The Style Sheet of the Modern Language Association is recommended for 
punctuation, footnotes, etc. Articles published in the Journal may run from 
3,000 to 30,000 words; the majority are about 6,000 words. No material already 
published should be submitted. Publication in the Journal of Aesthetics will not 
necessarily preclude later publication elsewhere. 

The ‘“Absolute-Relative Theory,” to which reference is made by the donors, 
is set forth in a book by the late Franklin J. Matchette entitled Outline of a 
Metaphysics (108 pages, Philosophical Library, New York 1949). Contestants 
may secure copies from the Matchette Foundation. This Foundation was en- 
dowed by Franklin J. Matchette for the purpose of furthering studies of the 
Absolute-Relative Theory and other philosophical studies. Accordingly, it is 
desirable, but not imperative, that entries submitted should manifest an under- 
standing of the theory. There is no suggestion that they should agree with the 
theory as set forth by Mr. Matchette or discuss it in detail. His broad purpose 
was to encourage studies in philosophy, including the philosophy of art. 

Authors in doubt as to what subjects and approaches may be included within 
the general subject of aesthetics or the philosophy of art should examine the 
tables of contents of the Journal of Aesthetics and other philosophical magazines. 
In general the field includes all theoretical discussions of the arts and related 
modes of experience and behavior from a philosophical or scientific point of view, 
including those of psychology and sociology. Articles may be focussed upon one 
or more arts, artists, styles, or works of art, or upon more abstract concepts and 
problems. Historical and critical studies are qualified if they involve questions 
of general theory. T. M. 
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TaGuiaBuE, G. Morpurco. Il Concetto dello Stile: saggio di una fenomenologia dell’arte. 

Milan 1951, Fratelli Bocca, pp. 504, L. 1.300. 

This book does two things: (1) it acknowledges the power of Crocean aesthetics in Italy 
for the past fifty years and analyzes the course and sources of its decline in the last twenty; 
(2) it applies the method of phenomenology to the determination of the meaning of artistic 
style and proposes this concept of style as a valid positive substitute for what is declared 
the fatal weakness in Croceanism. 

With impressive crispness, the author asserts that Crocean aesthetics, from its first 
germinal appearance in the T'esz di Estetica of 1900 to the mature form of the Poesia in 1936, 
is essentially contained in the sentences on page 1 of Chapter 1 of the Estetica of the 1921 
edition. This single principle is that the aesthetic act is the primary autonomous moment 
in the life of spirit, that the character of this act is pure theorizing in the sense of pre-logical 
vision (Croce’s famous intuition-expression or lyrical intuition). 

Sig. Tagliabue finds the radical defect in this principle the making art at once ideal (the 
first moment in the autonomous life of spirit) and individual, a completely definite phe- 
nomenon. He agrees that art is uniquely individual, but he insists almost to a wearisome 
extent that, if individual, art must be real, i.e., given to sense-perception and constructed 
by an artist-operator using technical processes. There is, he believes, a crisis or suspen- 
sion (epoché) that divides the ideal vision from the real manifestation. 

But Croce’s conviction that the artist’s spiritual activity by itself brings art into being 
remained in some form the postulate of critics who followed and wished to amend him. The 
foes of Croce fought from a Crocean position, as Sig. Tagliabue puts it. In other words, they 
remained, so he feels, too idealistic. The American reader will profit by following in the 
nine chapters of Part I the aesthetic argument in Italy in the last twenty years as it de- 
veloped from Croce. He will shed some of his parochialism by becoming acquainted with 
the names and special contributions to aesthetic theory of many critics and thinkers, e.g., 
G. Calogero with his patho-eidetic consciousness leading after the epoché to artistic equi- 
librium; G. Baratono who set over against Crocean idealism the idea of an external technic 
and of the indispensability of material language for the completion of the artist’s idea; 
Giovanni Gentile’s dialectical conception of art and its shift to a more empirical cast with 
Antonio Banfi. Though the author makes Croce the immediate spring of this intricate argu- 
ment, his historical studies lead him to place his finger farther back on ‘‘the great Renais- 
sance illusion” as the deeper source of this long-continued false idealism. This illusion was 
that the artist has an inner idea which he copies and in so doing penetrates to the inner in- 
tention of Nature herself. 

For Sig. Tagliabue, the concept of style delivers aesthetics from such unreality. Style, 
he says, is for any particular artist that preferred set of regulative schemes: vocabulary, 
rhythms, rhetorical colors, and shaping devices, that he has chosen from the common kinds 
around him to fit his individual intention, and that equip him to transform vague visions 
and sentiments (the eidos and pathos) into sharp figures and forms. He begins by being 
stirred by the indistinct scraps and currents of thought and feeling floating in the cultural 
milieu. But his special endowment is a will and power to transmute this unclear flux and 
mass into sensuous and public form. The phenomenological interpretation which Sig. 
Tagliabue avails himself of insists on a shift of planes from impression, which is a cultural 
condition, to expression which is an individual achievement. The simple unity and 
autonomy of Croce’s intuition-expression is thus thrown overboard. 

The most interesting application of the author’s thought, in the reviewer’s opinion, is 
his treatment of the moral uses of art, including art’s rise out of a culture and renovation 
of it. The artist is the first spectator of his own invention and is therefore the first to be 
startled by its novelty. But the artistic novelty is a fresh and therefore somewhat unsettling 
moral profile also. A new system of values is suggested by the new shapes set up. In so far 
as these original structures cut into and wound the habits of the age and are destructive of 
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commonplace manners, the result is painful, first for the artist and then for his spectators. 
Sig. Tagliabue develops at length and with paradoxes reminiscent of Nietzsche art’s trans- 
figuring action: its function of destroying everyday comfort to substitute for it “triumphant 
mortification.’’ Indeed, for him, the beautiful is the pleasant destroyed and redeemed 
through an artist’s style. 

Though Sig. Tagliabue’s philosophy of cultural regeneration through art is illuminating, 
its close adherence to phenomenological machinery makes it, in the reviewer’s opinion, less 
forceful than R. G. Collingwood’s similar development of the prophetic and cathartic func- 
tion of the poet in his The Principles of Art. Both writers have known well and have risen 
beyond Croce, Collingwood to give open ear to the concrete utterances of a new generation 
of artists, Tagliabue to try out what the new method of phenomenology can do to give a 
truer description of the facts in art’s relation to culture. 

KATHARINE GILBERT 


Praz, Mario. The Romantic Agony. Tr. from the Italian by Angus Davidson. Second edi- 

tion. London 1951, Oxford University Press, pp. 502. 

In spite of being a photographic reproduction, this reprint of Mario Praz’ The Romantic 
Agony is in reality a second edition, thanks to more than 30 pages of ‘‘Addenda’’ published 
at the end of the volume. Reading it again more than twenty years after the publication of 
the Italian original, we wonder a little at the indignant reactions this work once aroused 
in many quarters. In Italy this book offended Croce and his followers, for showing that liter- 
ary criticism could, and ought, appraise also the non-aesthetic content of a work of art. 
In the English-speaking world, Praz’ inquiry was dismissed on moral grounds, as a study 
in the psychopathology of literature, exhibiting an all too morbid interest in sinful and 
criminal eroticism. 

Even critics not ill-disposed toward the author and his work revealed a good deal of mis- 
understanding in their appraisal of his intent. Thus, for instance, The Romantic Agony 
was frequently mistaken for a contribution to the Freudian interpretation of literature, 
without realizing that psychoanalytic criticism is interested in studying literary erotica 
not when they are confessedly so, but when their authors are unaware of the hidden patho- 
logical implications of their creations. Finally, the sociological critics were dissatisfied 
with Praz’ unwillingness to generalize about his own findings, or to relate them to the other 
“agonies,’’ religious or metaphysical, political or social, of our age. They failed to see that 
the aim of Praz was not to study a psychological phenomenon as such, but because it was 
a literary manifestation at the same time. 

The very formula of the title, which, although absent from the Italian original, was sug- 
gested to the translator by the author himself, is used not as an analytical definition, but as 
a synthetic suggestion. Yet, in that formula, the adjective holds to one meaning alone, de- 
fined once for all in the introductory essay: ‘‘ ‘Romantic’: an Approximate Term.’’ The 
arguments by which Praz invalidates the uses of ‘‘romantic’’ as if it were a metaphysical 
entity, a standard of judgment, or the component of the antihistorical antithesis with his 
false opposite ‘‘classic,’’ as well as the reasoning leading him to the assertion that that ad- 
jective may serve a useful purpose only as a descriptive label defining by implication the 
historical limits of a given cultural phenomenon, constitute perhaps one of the most sen- 
sible statements about the vexing question of the function of that term, and of others of 
the same brand. 

A few critics have blamed Praz for not being consistent himself, pointing out that the 
epithets ‘‘romantic”’ and ‘‘decadent”’ are used almost interchangeably in this book. For me, 
Praz is right in maintaining that there exists a line of continuity between Romantic and 
Decadent literature, and in extending the first attribute to the age more properly desig- 
nated by the second one. On the other hand, he carefully avoids reciprocating in the op- 
posite sense, being aware that it would be anachronistic to equate the whole of Romantic 
culture with its Decadent offspring. 

Praz is equally aware, not less than his critics, of the limitations in scope of his book, 
which he modestly calls ‘‘a monograph.” This ‘‘monograph”’ is a valuable contribution to 
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that field of inquiry which old-fashioned students of comparative literature used to name 
Stoffgeschichte, but which in this case would be better described as a kind of “historical 
poetics,’’ applied to the study of themes, rather than to the study of forms. Praz studies the 
topical subjects of Romantic and Decadent literature not as a positivistic chain of causes 
and effects, but as a complex cultural organism, relating those topics not only to the his- 
torical background, but also to the peculiar individuality of each writer and work. 

The author sums up his method with the following words: ‘‘Education of sensibility came 
about through works of art; what it is therefore to establish is the means by which the trans- 
mission of themes from one author to another is effected.’”’ Emphasizing their independent 
derivation from a common milieu, rather than from definite influences or sources, Praz was 
able to achieve remarkable results. He was for instance the first to determine the decisive 
moment when, within the literary psychology or mythology of our age, the Decadent con- 
ception of the Fatal Woman replaced the Romantic one of the Fatal Man; and to establish 
convincing connections, on the historical and on the philosophical plane, between such 
tendencies as aestheticism, exoticism, and eroticism. 

What is perhaps even more admirable is that this work, although written by an Italian, 
recognizes that ‘“‘the cultural axis of the movement passes through Paris and London: the 
other related European literatures gravitate round these points like satellites.’’ This gives 
greater weight to Praz’ assertion that D’Annunzio is perhaps the most representative fig- 
ure of the European Decadence. Although limited to French, English, and Italian literature, 
The Romantic Agony reveals the great range of the critic, equally at home in less familiar 
fields, as shown by pointed references to Spanish, German, Scandinavian, and Russian 
writers. 


RENATO PoGGIoLi 


Freedom and Culture. Compiled by Unesco, with an Introduction by Julian Huxley. New 

York and London 1951, Columbia University Press and Wingate, pp. 270. 

Unesco’s compilation, Freedom and Culture, contains among its six essays two studies of 
specific interest to artists, critics, and aestheticians. Maurice Bedel, former President of 
the Société des Gens de Lettres de France, writes in somewhat poetic vein of ‘‘The Rights 
of the Creative Artist,’”? and Rex Warner, formerly Director of the British Institute at 
Athens and author of The Cult of Power, centers his attention upon the subject, ‘‘Freedom 
in Literary and Artistic Creation.” 

Bedel follows closely the literal implications of Unesco’s Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights: ‘‘Everyone has the right to the protection of the moral and material interests 
resulting from any scientific, literary, or artistic production of which he is the author.” 
Warner’s writing on freedom more nearly approximates Huxley’s suggestion that ‘‘those 
who are not deluded by pure logic and undiluted rationality will look at Human Rights 
from the functional angle.’’ Because Bedel does little to make explicit the implications of 
his notion that the creative artist is ‘‘one who makes things to grow’’—if, indeed, there is 
much to be got from that statement—except to provide lists of “creative artists’ and of 
the “treasures”? they have produced, the reader is advised to turn to his analysis of the 
growth of the law protecting the rights of authors. Warner undertakes the difficult task of 
examining the problem of freedom in terms of the artist’s rights and duties in the modern 
state. 

Mitton C. Naum 


Hopkins, Vivian C. Spires of Form: A Study of Emerson’s Aesthetic Theory. Cambridge 

1951, Harvard University Press, pp. viii + 276. 

The author, assistant professor of English at the New York State College for Teachers, 
writes that ‘‘with due respect to previous scholarship, it is the purpose of this study to in- 
clude a broader scope of Emerson’s critical comment than has yet been presented, to or- 
ganize merson’s aesthetic ideas in a cycle of three phases which embodies his concept of 
‘the spiral form,’ and to show the mystical element of his thought as the subtle link which 
binds all three phases into a harmonious whole.” The “three phases’’ are Emerson’s inter- 
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pretations of the creative process, the work of art, and the aesthetic experience. Professor 
Hopkins, urging that Emerson’s “range of experience and search for underlying principles”’ 
are “‘unequaled by any other contemporary American critic,’’ suggests that the most signifi- 
cant contribution is made to the study of the work of art. Yet, in Emerson’s reformulation 
of Plotinean metaphysic, little would seem to emerge which illuminates the classical notion 
of the work of art as an organic form. In any case, Professor Hopkins’ most interesting con- 
tribution is to the history of the reinterpretation of poetic inspiration in terms of imagina- 
tion and in suggestions concerning Emerson’s attempts to account for the emergence of 
novelty in art. Spires of Form merits attention for the care its author has displayed in ex- 
amining Emerson’s critical and literary work. It suffers because Professor Hopkins’ com- 
petence in the literary and critical fields is not duplicated in aesthetic theory and history. 
Mitton C. Naum 


Curtius, Ernst Rosert. Kritische Essays zur Europdischen Literatur. Bern 1950, A. 

Francke, pp. 440. 

Curtius, Ernst Ropert. Europdische Literatur und Lateinisches Mittelalter. Bern 1948, 

A. Francke, pp. 601. 

The eighteen essays collected in the first volume stem from different years. Some are 
recent. All of them reveal Curtius not only as a brilliant but also as a convincing critic. 
One may regret that many of these essays have programmatic political overtones, recommend- 
ing a cultural restoration, a conservative revolution, a mediaeval humanism, “‘signoriles 
Lebensgefiihl.”” But all this cannot detract from the sureness of the judgments and the 
beauty of the imaginative language in which they are couched. 

The heroes of these essays are Virgil, Goethe, Friedrich Schlegel, Balzac, Emerson, 
Stefan George, Hofmannsthal, Calderén, Unamuno, Ortega y Gasset, T. S. Eliot, Toynbee, 
Cocteau, and others. Virgil’s ‘“‘miraculous” poetry written in a unique Latin is praised as 
a precious marble sculpture, the translation of which is bound to become a pale plaster 
cast, comparable to the fate of the translations of the Divine Comedy. Goethe’s criticism is 
recognized as complementary to that of Aristotle, since Goethe defines poetry as glorifica- 
tion, ‘‘Verschwendung,”’ and clarification, ‘‘verworrener Bestrebung.’’ Ortega y Gasset is 
seen as opposed to the phenomenologists and existentialists as the herald of a truer vital 
knowledge and perceptive exploration of the one unchangeable truth. The quixotic Una- 
muno is introduced as the one who dared hurl the old message of the immortality of the soul 
to a generation of skeptics. Hugo von Hofmannsthal is seen as an organic modern baroque 
poet in the traditional hispanized Austrian space, a poet who revitalizes Calderén’s ‘‘Sur- 
sum corda”’ and super-personal bonds of man. Stefan George conversely is conceived of as 
the totalitarian, cold, heartless, selfstyled leader hostile to anything not Germanic, slightly 
comic through his provincial limitations. In a similar contrast are seen the worldwide pene- 
tration of history by Toynbee and the narrower, more arbitrary and much less erudite Prus- 
sian approach of Spengler. Poetry as a vital vision of the mysteries of life and nature which 
has a legitimate place between science and religion is exemplified by Cocteau. Poetry as 
alexandrinism, learned allusionism, and artistry is made clear with the ‘‘great minor poet” 
T.S. Eliot, promoter of a wavering, ‘‘proud’”’ type of Christianity and creator of dramatic 
puppets. Less impressive figures are Hermann Hesse, who is presented as the shaper of nor- 
dic men not hampered by Eastern meditation, and Ramén Pérez de Ayala presented as the 
initiator of the novel of modern ethics based on biology. 

Curtius’ particular love belongs to Balzac and Emerson. The one appears to him as the 
inaugurator of a sacred realism born out of an inexhaustible poetic substance, the other as 
the visionary of ‘“‘Urwirklichkeit’’ with a sure spiritual perception. Here as well as in the 
remaining essays Curtius with his superior grasp on literature is entirely free from tradi- 
tionally accepted verdicts on poets and writers. From his appended intellectual autobiog- 
raphy one may infer that the readers for whom he writes are ‘‘die Empfanglichen.” 

In his Europdische Literatur und Lateinisches Mitielalter, Professor Curtius tries to prove 
that without a profound knowledge of the Latin Middle Ages and its connection with Pagan 
and Christian Antiquity, all single or comparative studies in Modern Literatures are dilet- 
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tantic and meaningless. Aestheticians, art historians, and ‘“‘Literaturwissenschaftler’’ with 
all their ahistoric theories and interpretations are said to be only unvoluntary witnesses of 
the barbarism into which modern civilization and so called modern literary scholarship 
have sunk. Whosoever is not well read in the volumes of Migne’s Patrologia Latina or the 
Monumenta Germaniae would better stop any talking about Renaissance, Baroque, Classi- 
cism and the like. 

Annoyed by such aggressive statements, one is tempted to contradict this bold dictator in 
criticism, but, alas, he seems right to ninety per cent on most of his compact, well informed 
and well digested pages. Curtius’ main contention is this: that the literary currents, phe- 
nomena and theories which were magnified by a ridiculous ‘‘Geistesgeschichte”’ into philo- 
sophical problems, are simply stepping stones in the history of Western Latin rhetorics, 
poetics and the liberal arts in their variations from Cicero to Boileau, and under constant 
contrasts and harmonizations between Pagan and Christian tenets. From this angle there 
are only two Renascences which consider themselves in a critical attitude towards the past, 
namely the French Renaissance of the twelfth and the Italian Renascence of the fifteenth 
century, while for instance in England there is only some Italianism in the sixteenth cen- 
tury but never a Renascence. Spanish Baroque, better called Mannerism, is the rich heri- 
tage of all the centuries with always a propensity for the silver and African latinity, and 
therefore contempted by snobs of any kind of ‘‘Aufklarerei.’’ But Spain, in its ideal con- 
tinuity and organic maintenance of the traditional fusion between the Human and the Di- 
vine seems to Professor Curtius superior to the artificial, unorganic imitations and petrifi- 
cations of the golden latinity in France, made sour by Jansenism and narrow by 
the ‘‘Banause”’ Boileau. Not everybody will share these judgments of Curtius who is now 
burning what he once adored, but everybody must ponder on his material and on his proof 
of many misinterpretations of literary history which were caused by ignoring the depend- 
ence of European literature on the Latin Middle Ages. 

HELMUT HATZFELD 


GROENEWEGEN-FRANKFORT, H. A., Arrest and Movement. An essay on space and time in 
the representational art of the ancient Near East. University of Chicago Press 1951, pp. 
222, 94 pls., 47 ills., $7.50. 

This is a book of mature scholarship, a work in which methodologically the interaction of 
formal analysis and source interpretation has been most successfully developed. As a result 
the reader receives a lesson in seeing and he derives from it not only an increased knowledge 
of individual monuments but also a clear insight into the basically different nature of Egyp- 
tian, Sumerian, and Cretan art. Within these national encompassments he participates in 
the unfolding of typical attitudes toward space and time which, for instance, show the deep- 
set differences between Egyptian art of the Old Kingdom as compared to that of the Middle 
Kingdom under the two Rameses. The analysis of space and time has, in the author’s words, 
two advantages: ‘It can avoid interpretative speculation and yet not ignore the representa- 
tional content as such.” 

One of the main virtues of this book is that it relates the content of a work of art to its 
form and thus comes to a more precise interpretation as does, for instance, Riegl, who 
notices the “haptic”? character of Egyptian art with its utter lack of appeal to spatial 
imagination. ‘‘He did not see, however (nor did his followers in the narrow path of formal 
criticism) that they also lacked the intention of affecting him or of communicating a pic- 
torial message in the manner of true narrative or true monumental art. In fact, they hardly 
ever depict a situation which the spectator—drawn as it were into the orbit of a ‘scene’— 
was meant to share.” 

With amazement one follows in the chapters on the art of the Near East the demonstra- 
tion of the inherent understanding of the relationship of design to ground ever since the 
early Susa ware and finds it convincing to read that in the literary monuments too there 
exists a deep concern with ‘‘order, measure and relation.”’ The secular, narrative art of 
Assyria indicates the disappearance of the ‘“‘magic’”’ element in the confrontation of God 
and Man as we find it in the art of the epoch of Hammurabi. It leaves the gods alone and 
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men with their worldly concerns. Here again is an example of the mutual interpretation of 
form by content and vice versa. 

Especially beautiful are the chapters on Crete. “(Here and here alone the human bid for 
timelessness was disregarded in the most complete acceptance of the grace of life the world 
has ever known.”’ With subtle analysis the author has helped to create a true picture of 
Cretan art, fending off the analogizers to the Near Easi as well as the modernizers of mean- 
ing. ‘Absolute mobility in organic forms’’ appears as the earmark of Cretan art at its height. 
The author not only commands a language descriptive of nuances of form and meaning but 
he is supported by the large number of fine illustrations in the form of photographs and line 
drawings. 


ALFRED NEUMEYER 


LETTERS PRO AND CON 


To the Editor: 

In a recent paper, in which he inveighs against ‘‘the lack of historical perspective” 
among contemporary theorists, in their approach to traditional art and aesthetics (this 
Journal, Dec., 1951, pp. 160-165), Mr. Crockett is, himself, ironically enough, guilty of pro- 
nounced misunderstanding and distortion of what is now a classic work in the literature of 
aesthetics. The work is that of Eugéne Véron. And it is cited by Mr. Crockett to illustrate 
an “inadequate” (p. 160) attempt to “differentiate traditional from modern art and art 
criticism” (Ibid.). 

Mr. Crockett begins by stating the elementary logical principle, ‘‘An indispensable 
requirement for any classification is that it be exclusive, i.e., the categories generated by 
the classification must not overlap”’ (Ibid.). He then quotes, from Mr. Rader’s anthology, 
a brief passage from Véron, in which a distinction is drawn between “decorative art,”’ 
which ‘has nothing in view beyond the peculiar delight caused by the sight of beautiful 
objects,’’ and ‘expressive art.’’ The passage concludes, ‘‘The chief characteristic of modern 
art . . . is power of expression’”’ (quoted, p. 160). Mr. Crockett accepts the Aristotelian dic- 
tum unquestioningly, and then, in what must be a classic example of the fallacy of logicism, 
he takes it for granted that Véron is presenting a “‘classification”’ in the same sense intended 
by Aristotle, forthwith applies the principle to the passage from Véron, and finds that the 
principle has been violated. Mr. Crockett concludes: ‘“‘Véron thus claims for modern art 
what he denies to traditional art; but he is not entitled to what he claims and he is wrong 
in what he denies” (Ibid.). Véron’s ‘‘differentiation”’ is unsound, Mr. Crockett argues, both 
because ‘‘traditional art is in many cases predominantly expressive’’ (Ibid.), and because 
“an important phase of modern art is the presentation of non-objective forms that are in- 
trinsically interesting” (p. 161). 

This criticism is apparently based wholly upon the highly condensed passages excerpted 
by Mr. Rader. Reference to the primary source (Aesthetics: London, 1879, tr. Armstrong) 
which Mr. Crockett fails to cite, will be found to be especially instructive. In the first place, 
Véron makes it clear that his distinction is not intended to refer to an existential separation, 
so that, in particular works of art, the ‘‘decorative’’ and the “‘expressive’’ may be present 
together in varying degree. Thus he writes: ‘Decorative art does not exclude all expression. 
. .. The whole matter is in fact a question of degree”’ (Aesthetics, p. 116). And again: “‘Ex- 
pressive art is in no way hostile to beauty”’ (p. 127; cf. also p. 125). But what is especially 
relevant is the clear implication, in a great number of passages, that Véron’s historical dif- 
ferentiation of ancient and modern art in terms of the ‘‘decorative”’ and the ‘‘expressive,”’ 
does not entail that these categories are mutually ‘‘exclusive.’’ In the light of these pas- 
sages, it is only slightly less than incredible that Mr. Crockett should criticize Véron on 
the grounds that, as Mr. Crockett insists, ‘traditional art is in many cases predominantly 
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expressive,” more especially since Mr. Crockett cites ‘‘the art of ancient Greece”’ (p. 160) 
as an example. For Véron goes to some pains to recognize and insist upon this. In the case 
of the Greeks, he treats each of the leading art-forms in turn: the ‘‘expressive sculpture of 
... Phidias” (p. 112) exemplifies one of the two chief ‘‘tendencies’’ in Greek sculpture; 
“The notion of beauty ...could never suffice to give even the smallest idea of Greek 
poetry” (p. 113); Greek music ‘‘sought after expressive power and obtained it’’ (p. 114); 
‘Even Greek dances . . . were in most cases equally expressive” (Jbid.). Mr. Crockett ar- 
gues that ‘“‘The word decorative is as inept when applied to Greek tragic drama as it is when 
applied to the works of Leonardo and El Greco”’ (p. 161). But Véron insists that ‘The II- 
iad, the Odyssey, the tragedies of Aeschylus, of Euripides, even of Sophocles’’ (p. 113) 
cannot be “explained” by the “narrow theory” that Greek art sought only to be beautiful, 
i.e., “decorative.’’ Véron’s references to expressiveness in traditional art are too numerous 
to mention, but further allusion may be made to pp. 116, 123, 136-137, 197ff. All these refer- 
ences are to passages not included in the Rader selections. Oddly enough, however, Véron 
also speaks of expressive art among the Greeks in a passage included by Mr. Rader. Here 
Véron writes: ‘‘Beauty no longer suffices for us. Indeed, for the last two thousand years 
something more has been required; for even among the chefs d’oeuvre of the Greeks not a 
few owe their creation to a different sentiment’’; he goes on to say that ‘“‘more than sufficient 
evidence”’ (Rader, p. 92) for this thesis is to be found in Greek art. Yet Mr. Crockett has, 
for some reason, omitted these sentences in quoting from this passage. 

It may be concluded that Véron does not intend his distinction between ‘‘decorative’’ 
and “‘expressive”’ art to be existentially or historically disjunctive, that he amply recognizes 
the presence of ‘“‘expressive’’ art among the Greeks and other ancient nations, and that Mr. 
Crockett’s critical application of the principle of exclusive division to this distinction is 
simply an ignoratio elenchi. Whether traditional or modern art, so defined chronologically, 
is preponderantly ‘‘decorative’’ or ‘“‘expressive”’ is, of course, a further empirical question. 

Two things, at least, may be said in extenuation of Mr. Crockett. First, Véron is guilty 
of his share of inconsistency and overstatement. Thus he says, in the passage quoted by Mr. 
Crockett, that ‘‘modern art has no tendency”’ toward the “‘decorative”’; yet, he elsewhere 
recognizes that ‘‘Poetry, as understood by our modern Parnassians . . . is decorative po- 
etry”’ (Aesthetics, p. 111). Further, Véron’s differentiation between traditional and modern 
art must be understood in the light of his consciously avowed polemical aim in the ‘‘Aes- 
thetics’? (Introduction, pp. xi-xxv) to combat the stultifying influence of neo-Classical 
academicism in the art schools and salons of his day. Basic to this ‘‘tyranny’”’ were ‘‘the 
diligent study of the art of former days” (p. xvii) and the corollary belief that ancient art 
was wholly “‘decorative.’’ Hence, Véron’s occasionally inordinate emphasis upon the expres- 
siveness of modern art is largely normative or ‘‘persuasive’’ in its intent, as well as simply 
descriptive, for he wishes to turn modern art away from such academicism. All things con- 
sidered, however, Mr. Crockett’s plea for sympathetic understanding of traditional thought 
would have been more cogent had he himself exhibited more ‘‘perspective”’ in his criticism 
of Véron. 

M. JEROME STOLNITz 

Colgate University 


To the Editor: 

In his spirited defense of Eugéne Véron, Mr. Stolnitz says a number of quite different 
things. For the sake of clarity, it may help to point out that the distinction Véron draws 
between decorative and expressive art is independent of his distinction between the pre- 
dominant expressiveness of modern art and the predominant decorativeness of traditional 
art. Now Mr. Stolnitz thinks it ‘“‘especially instructive’’ to report Véron’s belief that the 
distinction between decorative and expressive art is one of degree. I can’t say that I’m 
taken by surprise. One might add that the distinctions between red and blue, chairs and 
tables, painting and sculpture are also questions of degree. Such statements, however, are 
unilluminating and tend to obscure the clear-cut differences between red and blue, chairs 
and tables, painting and sculpture. Véron indicates clearly his conviction that there is a 
clear-cut difference between decorative and expressive art by referring to the “‘two distinct 
kinds of art.” (p. 126, Aesthetics) 
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I am not even shaken from what Mr. Stolnitz calls my unquestioned acceptance of the 
“Aristotelian dictum” of exclusive classification. Of course, some works of art are border- 
line cases in the sense that they are neither clearly expressive nor decorative. And art that 
is clearly decorative (or expressive) often includes expressive (or decorative) features. 
Similar comments could be made about most, if not all, empirical classifications, as philos- 
ophers, including Aristotle, have recognized for a long, long time. What this shows, I sup- 
pose, is that we live in a complex world. In behalf of Véron, however, I must insist that the 
criteria in virtue of which he classifies an object of art as decorative are not the criteria in 
virtue of which he classifies an object of art as expressive. 

But these observations are irrelevant to the point in my essay to which Mr. Stolnitz 
seems to be objecting. Even Mr. Stolnitz does not deny that Véron makes these two asser- 
tions: (a) that ‘‘modern art has no tendency’’ toward the decorative (Ibid., my italics); (b) 
that ‘‘the chief characteristic of modern art . . . is power of expression”’ (Ibid.). My examples 
(this Journal, Dec., 1951, pp. 160-161) showed that much traditional art is expressive and 
that much modern art is decorative. The empirical evidence, of which my examples form a 
small part, is overwhelming. I therefore concluded that Véron’s attempt ‘‘to distinguish 
modern from traditional art in terms of the concepts of decoration and expression is un- 
successful” (Ibid., p. 161). 

In a generous attempt to provide some extenuating circumstances for my ‘‘classic ex- 
ample of the fallacy of logicism,’’ Mr. Stolnitz admits that Véron is “‘guilty of his share of 
inconsistency and overstatement.” I am sure that this is true. The person who would pro- 
duce a study of Véron’s Aesthetics must report these inconsistencies and overstatements, 
and puzzle over them. I do not intend at present to produce such a study. Mr. Stolnitz points 
out that Véron has a polemical aim in his Aesthetics and suggests slyly that the description 
of modern art as expressive is “largely normative or persuasive in its intent.’’ Véron did 
admire expressive art, and he thought that it was being stifled by the academicism of his 
times. And it is obvious that he wished to convey his enthusiasm for expressive art to his 
readers. But I confess that I am so naive as to take Véron’s assertion that modern art has 
no tendency toward the decorative to mean precisely what it says, and that he was not using 
words in the queer way suggested by Mr. Stolnitz. When Véron desires to praise expressive 
art, as he often does in the Aesthetics, he competently, persuasively, and overtly performs 
this task. 


CAMPBELL CROCKETT 
University of Cincinnati 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Annual Meeting for 1952. Tentative arrangements have been made by Carro.t C. Prattr 
and Mitton C. Naum, on behalf of the Board of Trustees, for the American Society for 
Aesthetics to meet in New York City during Christmas week, and to hold some joint sessions 
with the eastern division of the American Philosophical Association. Further details will 
be sent to members by the secretary-treasurer. 

American Council of Learned Societies. As delegate of the A. S. A., the Editor attended the 
annual meetings of the A. C. L. S. in January, 1951 and 1952. He attended a special meeting 
of editors of learned periodicals called by the A. C. L. S. in Richmond, Virginia, on Septem- 
ber 6th, 1951. Ransom R. Patrick also attended the two annual meetings as secretary of 
the A. S. A. 

The primary subject of the editors’ meeting was to increase understanding and coopera- 
tion between editors and printers, and to cut publication costs through more effective prep- 
aration of manuscripts. Talks were given by representatives of both groups, and a visit 
was made to the printing establishment of the William Byrd Press. A report was given by 
WIL1IAM ParKER, executive secretary of the Modern Language Association, on the wide 
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adoption of the MLA Style Sheet for manuscripts. (The Journal of Aesthetics has accepted 
this Style Sheet, and urges all its contributors to prepare their manuscripts in accordance 
with it. Copies may be obtained from this office or from the Modern Language Association 
at 100 Washington Square East, New York 3, N. Y.) 

Both annual meetings of the A. C. L. S. were devoted to broad consideration of the prob- 
lems confronting the humanities at the present time, both in education and in the present 
world crisis. Decreasing support for the humanities in general was evident in many ways: 
in lessened foundation support for them, as provided to universities, professional societies, 
publications, and the central office of the A. C. L. S.; also in a disposition on the part of 
those in charge of mobilizing human resources for the national emergency to ignore the 
potential role of the humanities therein. Steps were taken to protest against this neglect. 
It was recognized also that the humanities themselves could present the importance of their 
work more effectively to the public; that ‘‘research is not enough,’ and that the humanities 
have a responsibility for expressing their discoveries and conclusions in a way that will be 
comprehensible and interesting to the general public. The question was discussed whether 
humanities have laid too great an emphasis on antiquarian studies of the past and whether 
greater emphasis should be laid on their contribution to the enrichment of cultural life at 
the present time. 

The central office of the A. C. L. S. at 1219 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C., per- 
forms a valuable task in helping to coordinate the efforts of its constituent societies to de- 
velop the humanities in America. It maintains important contacts with the government, 
with educational leaders, and with foreign scholars. Its executive director is CHARLES 
ODEGAARD, and its secretary is D. H. Daucuerry. 

The American Society for Aesthetics is the most recently founded of its twenty-four con- 
stituent societies, the oldest being the American Philosophical Society (1727) and the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Sciences (1780). Others with closely related interests are the Col- 
lege Art Association, The American Musicological Society, the Medieval Academy, the 
American Oriental Society, and the Modern Language Association of America. 


An increase in the number of courses being offered in the field of aesthetics was notable in 
rosters of courses for the past spring session. The New School for Social Research in New 
York offered Aesthetic Experience, given by Kurt Setieman; Principles of History of Art: 
an Introduction to Aesthetics, and Styles through the Ages from the Renaissance until 
Today, both given by Pauu Zucker; and Thematic Logic in Music, by HerBert Z1pPEr. 
A Symposium on the Arts was commenced during the spring session and will continue 
through several semesters. The entire project will offer an interrelated program on the liter- 
ature, music, philosophy, and visual arts of the Renaissance, baroque, classic, romantic, 
and twentieth century periods. 

Dr. ALFRED NEUMEYER, professor of art history at Mills College, will be guest professor 
at the Free University of Berlin during the 1952 summer semester. 

We take pleasure in announcing the appointment of Wiii1aM E. Warp as assistant busi- 
ness manager of the Journal. Mr Ward is assistant in East Indian art and supervisor of 
motion picture activities at the Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Professor Justus Brer, head of the department of philosophy at the University of 
Louisville and Hersertr Reap, noted British author and president of the Institute of Con- 
temporary Arts in London, were recently appointed to the Editorial Council of the Journal. 

The first Oxford-PMLA Award went to Hetmut A. Hatzre.p, professor of romance 
languages at the Catholic University in Washington, for his new book Literature through 
Art: a New Approach to French Literature. 

In a recent survey conducted by Art Digest, ten authorities were asked to select ten out- 
standing books on art within the areas of general history; survey of modern art; American 
art; general aesthetics; study of style, period, or country; old master monograph; and mod- 
ern monograph. General aesthetics was, incidentally, the field of least concurrence in the 
survey, with the Museum of Modern Art’s James THRALL Sosy preferring to list no selec- 
tion. The only concurrence in selection was for John Dewey’s Art as Experience, designated 
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by Juuius S. Hetp and Tuomas Munro. Jacques Barzun selected Reid’s A Study of Aes- 
thetics; Gzorce Boas, The Life of Forms by Henri Focillon; Joun Puitirrs Coo.ipes, 
Principles of Art History by Woélfflin; Mrs. Henry W. HowE ut, Jr., Theodore M. Greene’s 
The Arts and the Art of Criticism; A. Hyatt Mayor, The Psychology of Art by André Mal- 
raux; Danieu Catron Rica, The Meaning of Beauty by Eric Newton; and Monror WHEELER 
chose Roger Fry’s Vision and Design. 

We are happy to announce that the University of Louisville, the University of Oregon, 
Mills College, Princeton University, Tulane University, and the Matchette Foundation are 
now Supporting Institutions. Our thanks to the friends who have made this possible. 

Mills College informs us that Luis Moneut6, professor of literature, is now in Peru 
studying trends of Peruvian poetry between the two wars. Mr. Monguié was awarded a 
Guggenheim Fellowship last year for twelve months of study in Peru. He is president of the 
International Institute of Ibero-American Literature. 

We have received two issues of the new Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians, 
which is edited by Waiter CreEzEsE of the University of Louisville. Articles by KATHARINE 
GILBERT, former president of the A. S. A., on ‘‘A Study in Architectural Semantics’”’ and 
Paut Zucker, on the paradox of architectural theories at the beginning of the modern move- 
ment appear in the first issue. The second contains a study of city planning in early Cleve- 
land by Epmunp Cuarman of Western Reserve University. 

The College Art Association announces that its next annual meeting will be held in Cleve- 
land next January. Cleveland will also be host to the Archaeological Institute of America 
at its annual meeting, which has been scheduled for Christmas week. 

Dr. Cuaries W. Hucues sends the following note about Dr. LeicuTentritT, whose re- 
cent death has meant a great loss to the Society and to the field of musical scholarship: 
“Dr. Huco LEIcuTENTRITT, who died at Cambridge, Mass., on Nov. 13, 1951, was one of the 
fabulously diligent and productive musicologists of the past generation. Born in Germany 
in 1874, he came to this country and studied at Harvard under the pioneer American com- 
poser and educator, John Knowles Paine. On his return to Germany he was active as teacher, 
composer, and critic and soon was engaged on the series of publications by which he is 
chiefly known. The advent of the Nazi regime caused his return to this country where he lec- 
tured at Harvard (from 1933). To this second American period belong his volumes on Music, 
History, and Ideas (1938), Serge Koussevitsky (1946), and his last work Musical Form (1951), 
the latter a revision and translation of an earlier publication. Dr. Leichtentritt was a val- 
ued and active contributor to the Journal as well as a member of its editorial council 1945- 
1950.”’ 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


FRANCE 


The Société Frangaise d’Esthétique met at the Sorbonne on December 15th and heard 
an address by Henri Giu-Marcuex on the subject Changes in Musical Taste in France. 
He discussed many reasons why the public, the critic, the composers, and their interpreters 
judge works of music differently. He spoke also of the errors which occur in the appraisal 
of authentic creators by their contemporaries, and cited the origins of these misunderstand- 
ings. The remainder of the lecture was devoted to comparisons between many periods in 
the history of music. At a later meeting of the society, held on January 19th, Pau VIALAR 
spoke on The Novelist’s Craft. He discussed novelists such as Daudet, Flaubert, Giraudoux, 
and Proust with respect to their characters and the influence of many of these characters 
in real life. 

Latest to arrive in the excellent series of books edited by ANDR& VEINSTEIN in the Biblio- 
théque d’Esthétique is L’Esthétique de Stephane Mallarmé by Guy Detro.. It contains an 
introduction by Errenne Sourav. (Flammarion, 1951) 
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JAPAN 


Two issues of Bigaku, published by the Japanese Society for Aesthetics in Tokyo, have 
been received. Volume 2, No. 2, 1951, is a special issue devoted to musical aesthetics includ- 
ing the following articles: ‘‘The Origination of the Musical Style’ by Soicu1 Tsus1; ‘“The 
Essence of Music” by Gensuo Cuo; ‘“‘On Musical Production’’ by Sapao Tsucuipa; ‘The 
Problem of ‘Period-Style (Zeitstil)’ in the History of Music’? by Kozo Harrort; ‘‘The 
Position of Music in the Dance” by Masami Kun1;’’ Necessity of Film-Music” by Atsuo 
Kawamoro; ‘Influence of Literature and Drama on Japanese Music’? by H1pEo K1xKawa; 
“The Present Setting of Musical Research in Europe”? by Yosu1o Nomura; and ‘‘Some 
Tendencies in American Aesthetics” by Tapao Kocure. This last article contains numerous 
quotations from the Journal of Aesthetics. The issue includes also an ‘‘explanation of some 
select books on musicology” and a bibliography for music and musicology. 

Methodology for History of Arts is the subject for Volume 2, No. 3, 1952, which includes 
the following articles: ‘‘Historical Character of Arts’? by Tsuromu Imma; ‘‘History of Fine 
Arts, from the Viewpoint of ‘Why’ ” by SHicryasu Hasum; “Scripture and its Representa- 
tion in Buddhist Art”? by Ryuxen Sawa; “Method for History of Music”? by Tatsuo 
YosurpA; ‘‘Personality and Type” by Takano ITaGak1, with special sections on ‘‘Period 
and Generation Style’ by Yasusur Yamactwa, ‘Classic’? by Tamio KaNnepa, and ‘‘View 
of the World” by Yosu1Kko Sucryama; “‘Aesthetics in the Nordic Nations (2)”? by MasaaKI 
Suzvux1; and a book review of W. Winkler’s Psychology der modernen Kunst, by Kotcut 
IsHIKAWA. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Emit Utitz writes from Prague to discuss two recent articles in this Journal by the 
Editor.! After some friendly and much appreciated comments, he continues: “‘I should be 
very glad if our science would follow the direction which you point out for it. In my opin- 
ion, the question concerning allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft has been settled internationally— 
the idea has been victorious but the name has not been accepted. 

‘When I started my studies I found an abstract philosophical aesthetics which could not 
cope adequately with art. I grew up with the dramas of Ibsen, with the great Russian novels 
and with those of Balzac, Flaubert, and Zola; I admired your Whitman, and I was excited 
by modern painting and architecture. The young people of my generation discovered 
through this art the new life and the new world. However, these new problems could not be 
comprehended in terms of the category of pure beauty of traditional aesthetics. This situa- 
tion gave rise to allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft. That was the situation with us; with you it 
was different from the beginning as it was different in Russia, whose aesthetic contributions 
you seem to underestimate. 

“You are good enough to mention the work of Dessoir, Miiller-Freienfels, and my own; 
may I say that Dessoir was closest to the actual creative artistic activity, Miilller-Freien- 
fels was distinguished by his many happy insights; I tried to work out a general scientific 
basis. Particularly today, in view of the enormous widening of our knowledge of and ac- 
quaintance with art, it is important to avoid the danger of narrow specialization and to 
stress the need for a unified field of study. I am glad to know that you share my views in 
this respect. 

“T should like to mention one German aesthetician who should not be forgotten, my 
friend M. Geiger, Ordinarius in Géttingen, who emigrated to the United States and died 
there. In my opinion, Geiger’s psychological-phenomenological analyses represent the very 
best our science can offer. 

“T do not agree with your high estimation of French aesthetics, which is completely 
derivative from German aesthetics. The existentialist aesthetics seems to me a dead-end, 
and I am glad to know that we agree on that point. 


1 “Aesthetics as Science: its Development in America” (March 1951) and ‘‘ ‘The After- 
noon of a Faun’ and the Interrelation of the Arts’? (December 1951). 
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“Your analysis of ‘‘ ‘The Afternoon of a Faun’ and the Interrelation of the Arts” takes 
hold of an unusually important problem directly at its root. In regard to the drama, I have 
been interested in it for many decades. Today we can no longer play Ibsen’s ‘“‘Nora” as a 
contemporary piece, but only in historical costumes and décor. Ibsen’s ‘‘Ghosts”’ was given 
as a drama of heredity during the high tide of Naturalism, and later as a tragedy of Fatal- 
ism. It is an important question how one ought to play Aeschylus or Shakespeare . . . cer- 
tainly so that they will have something valuable to say to us who are alive... .” 


INDIA 


In the March 1952 issue we reported on a new publication from Bombay entitled Aes- 
thetics. The July-September 1951 issue contains Seuma JEANNE COHEN’s article “Some 
Theories of Dance in Contemporary Society,” reprinted from the American Journal of 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism; also a paper on ‘“The Meaning of Music” by O. C. Ganaoty. 
Aesthetics is published quarterly by the Youths’ Art and Culture Circle. 


ITALY 


The first general assembly of the Société Européenne de Culture was held in Venice 
November 8-11 and was attended by leading personalities in the arts, philosophy, religion, 
economics, and politics of the continent. The Society, with offices at Ca’ Giustinian, Venice, 
is in contact with the leading international cultural organizations, and is planning with 
UNESCO a program of study of the affinities between European and American cultures. 
In its operations, the Society has obtained the approval of the governments and of many 
official institutions. In a statement issued at the Venice meeting, the general purpose was 
set forth as follows: ‘‘. . . La Société Européenne de Culture was founded outside the in- 
terests of party and ideology in response to the necessity for establishing peace and justice 
in the world. It is open to men of all religions, moral and political beliefs, who are conscious 
of their responsibilities and decide to assume them to the utmost. . . . The Société studies 
the major trends in oriental and occidental cultures and endeavors to promote new publica- 
tions in all fields.” 

In response to a letter from the Editor asking for additional and specific information, 
a letter was received from the secretary, Professor N. CAMPAGNOLO, stating that ‘“‘Ameri- 
cans, as well as other people from other continents will be most welcome in our Society, 
since they realize that the solution to the particular problems which occupy us are neces- 
sary to the culture in general.” 


SPAIN 


The Revista de Ideas Esteticas for April-May-June, 1951, contains the following articles: 
“On the Aesthetic Value of Words” by H. R. Romero Fuiorss; ‘“The Musical Experience 
of André Gide’? by Dotores Pad Berpeso; “The Theory of the Bridge’”’ by Cartos 
FrernAnpvez Casapo. A study of M. Menéndez y Pelayo by the editor, F. MrraBent; a 
selection and notes on Pedro de Madrazo by Enrique Parvo Canatis; and book reviews 
complete the issue. 


ENGLAND 


“The Unknown Political Prisoner” is the theme of an international sculpture competi- 
tion being organized and conducted by the Institute of Contemporary Arts in London. No 
artist of any nationality is excluded from the competition and further details may be ob- 
tained from the Institute at 17 Dover street, London W1, England. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


AA—Arts & architecture 

AB—Art bulletin 

AD—Art digest 

AJOPs—American journal of orthopsychia- 
try 

AJP—American journal of philology 

AJPs—American journal of psychology 

AL—American literature 

AN—Art news 

APs—American psychologist 

AQ—Art quarterly 

AR—Architectural review 

ARD—Architectural record 

ASEER—American Slavonic & East Euro- 
pean review 

ASR—American Slavic review 


BJMPs—British journal of medical psychol- 


ogy 
BJPs—British journal of psychology 


CA—Cuadernos Americanos 
CAJ—College art journal 

CE—College English 

CJPs—Canadian journal of psychology 
CL—Comparative literature 
CP—Classical philology 

CQ—Classical quarterly 
CW—Catholic world 


DOWN .R—Downside review 
DR—Dublin review 


EPsM—Educational & Psychological meas- 
urement 

EC—Essays in criticism 

ELH—English literary history 

ETC—Etc., review of general semantics 


FR—French review 


GL&L—German life & letters 
GQ—German quarterly 
GR—Germanic review 


HR—Hispanic review 
Hisp.—Hispania 

HLQ—Huntington library quarterly 
HuR—Hudson review 


IJS—International journal of sexology 
IJPsa—International journal of psycho- 
analysis 


JAAC—Journal of aesthetics & art criticism 

JAMS—Journal of the American musico- 
logical society 

JAPs—Journal of applied psychology 

JEGP—Journal of English & German philol- 
ogy 

JEPs—Journal of experimental psychology 

JER—Journal of educational research 

JGEPs—Journal of genetic psychology 

JGPs—Journal of general psychology 

JHI—Journal of the history of ideas 





1 JAAC, IX, (1951), 349-362. 
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JP—Journal of philosophy 
JPers—Journal of personality 
JPs—Journal of psychology 
JSPs—Journal of social psychology 


KC—Kunstchronik 
KR—Kenyon review 


M—Musicology 

MA—Magazine of art 

MB—Magazine of building 
MD—Miusica disciplina 

ML—Music & letters 

MLAN—Miusic library association notes 
MLF—Modern language forum 
MLN—Modern language notes 
MLQ—Modern language quarterly 
MLR—Modern language review 
MP—Modern philology 

MQ—Musical quarterly 

MR—Music review 

NMQR—New Mexico quarterly review 
NP—New philosophy 

NR—New republic 

NS—New scholasticism 


Ph—Philosophy 

PhQ—Philosophical quarterly 

PhR—Philosophical review 

PhS—Philosophical studies 

PMLA—Publications of the modern lan- 
guage association 

PoR—Poetry review 

PPR—Philosophy & phenomenological re- 
search 


PQ—Philological quarterly 
PR—Partisan review 
PS—Pacific spectator 
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PsR—Psychological review 
PsaQ—Psychoanalytic quarterly 
PsaR—Psychoanalytie review 


QQ—Queens quarterly 
QR—Quarterly review 
QRL—Quarterly review of literature 


RA—Repertorio Americano 
RE—Revue d’esthétique 
Ren—Renascence 
RI—Revista de las Indias 
RJ—Revista javeriana 
RM—Revue of metaphysics 
RP—Romance philology 
RR—Romanic review 


S—Studio 

SAQ—South Atlantic quarterly 
SL—Soviet literature 

SP—Studies in philology 
SR—Sewanee review 
SRL—Saturday review of literature 


TF—Transformation 

UKCR—University of Kansas City review 
UM—wUniversidad de Mejico 
UTQ—University of Toronto quarterly 


WR—Western review 


YR—Yale review 


ARCHITECTURE AND CITY PLANNING 


Bardi, P. M. A critical review of LeCorbusier. Sao Paulo, Museo de Arte, 71 (text in English 
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Blake, Geoffry and Funaro, Bruno. Shopping centers, design and operation. N. Y., Reinhold 
288. 
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Felton, Herbert, and Harvey, John. The English cathedrals. London—N. Y., B. T., Bats- 
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Garvan, Anthony N. B. Architecture and town planning in Colonial Connecticut. New Haven, 
Yale Univ. Pr., 166. 
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LITERATURE 


American scholar forum: new criticism; stenographic record of a discussion. American 
Scholar, 20, 86-104, 218-31; 264-5; 359-60. 
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